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ILD AN IS-FOOT FAMILY CRUISER 
EXCLUSIVE: Could You Pass A Boating License Test? 


So quiet you can hear a frog’s jug-o-rumm 


POKIN’ THROUGH THE NARROWS OR FULL SPEED AHEAD... 


“Sweetest-running Johnsons ever!” 


The ’57 Johnsons are all so easy to handle, you tend to forget their brute strength. 
But fact is, they won’t say “‘no”’ under load! There’s still more power—with five big 
Johnsons now at 18 or 35 hp. More dependability, too, with a new slip-clutch to end 
drive pin worries. Even easier manual starting on all, 12-volt electric on three. A new 
quick-charging generator is an accessory for the two top models. See your Johnson 
dealer now. He’s listed under “‘Outboard Motors” in your classified phone book. 

FREE! 1957 Sea-Horse catalog, write: Johnson Motors, 160 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III. 


Division of Outboard Marine Corporation. In Canada: manufactured by Johnson Motors, Peterborough, Ont.) 


A million Sea-Horse owners will tell you JOHNSON KNOWS BEST 


FOR '57! A WIDE AND 
WONDERFUL CHOICE! 
(From $155 to $625) 


Golden Javelin*, Sea-Horse 35*, Sea- 

Horse 35, Sea-Horse 18*, Sea-Horse 

18, Sea-Horse 10, Sea-Horse 7%, 
Sea-Horse 544, Sea-Horse 3. 


*12-volt electric starting (new quick-charg- 
ing 10-ampere generator with automatic 
voltage regulator available as accessory on 
first two models listed). Prices f.0.b. factory, 
subject to change . . . OBC certified brake 
hp at 4000 rpm (18s and 35s at 4500) 
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¢ Bold New Jdet-Flite Styling 
e Performance—Terrific’s the Word 


® Quality—Flawless in 
Every Detail 


If the jaunty verve:and spirit-lifting 
= action of a sports boat quickens your 

pulse—but family needs dictate luxurious comfort and 
stretch-out room, then Aristo-Craft’s dynamic new 
Avalon “15” is the choice for you. This spectacular 
beauty with custom-crafted accessories and smooth 
aqua-matic engineering handles like nothing else in 
your boating experience. Colorful grace . . . rich in- 
teriors . . . utmost safety for children—no wonder 
women everywhere love it. Try it for size—and 
America’s peak perfor- 
mance thrill—now! 

Aristo Craft’s Avalon is 
easy to own, for your 
Aristo-Craft dealer will 
offer you an exceptional- 
ly good pre-season deal. 
WRITE THE FAC- 
TORY FOR THE 
NAME OF THE 
DEALER NEAREST 
YOU! 
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3 MAGNIFICENT 
MODELS READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


In everything that makes a sports boat a 
pleasure to own, Aristo-Craft commands 
special attention, yet they cost no more 
than ordinary boats. 

Sea Flash “13” 

Torpedo “14” 

Avalon “15” 

Prices F.O.B. Atlanta, fully equipped. 

MEET US AT THE SHOWS IN NEW YORK, CHI- 
CAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, MIAMI, ATLANTA 
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Owned by William Waggoner . . . Driven by Lt. Col. Russ Schieeh 











Owned by George Simons . . . Driven by Don Wilson 


TEXACO MAKES CLEAN 


ALL MAJOR RACE WINNERS WERE 
LUBRICATED WITH TEXACO HAVOLINE 





Use this same great oil in your inboard — gasoline or diesel. 
Havoline —the first choice for lubricating high-speed racing 
engines — keeps your engine clean, prevents rust. And here’s a 
tip — this same Havoline is great for your car too! At Texaco 
Dealers throughout the U.S. —and also available in Canada. * 


The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 135 East 42nd St., MOTOR re) i 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Extra neavy oT’ 


*Texaco Products disfributed in Canada by McCOLL-FRONTENAC Olt COMPANY, Limited. 


TUNE IN...METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts Saturday afternoons, ABC. 
FEBRUARY, 1957 




















FROM THE EDITOR— 


Could You Pass A Boating-License Test? 


The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of Representatives, under the able chair- 
manship of Congressman Herbert C. Bonner, has recently completed the series of hearings to investigate 
the need for Federal boating legislation. POPULAR BOATING does not believe restrictive laws or age 
limits are needed at this time, but feels that boats should be numbered and a simple test, such as the one 
we have prepared below, should be passed by the owner before a number is assigned. Boating men are 
proud of their knowledge of the sport and do not want to see needless laws brought on by a few reckless 
operators who have not learned good-boating principles. 

No test will teach safe boating, but we believe the new boatman who can answer these sample ques- 
tions will have learned how and where to find answers to basic boating problems; the experienced sailor 
will be reminded again of the piloting rules and safe operating procedures every boatman should prac- 
tice. After you take this test, turn to page 80 and see if you should be allowed to operate a boat. .If 
your score is less than 100%, study again Coast Guard Piloting Rules, books on boat handling, and 
articles already presented in POPULAR BOATING’s Seamanship series. Future issues will describe in 
detail further essentials of good boatmanship. Remember your safety, and that of your passengers, de- 


pends on you. 


1. You own a 17-foot outboard runabout and you 
invite three friends to go along for a ride. How many 
life preservers should you have aboard? (check one) 

(a) Four. (b) None. (c) Two. (d) Three. 

2. Of the following boats, underline those in which 
you are required to carry a fire extinguisher. 

(a) 14-ft. inboard fishing skiff. 

(b) 14-ft. outboard runabout. 

(c) 20-ft. outboard cruiser. 

(d) 14-ft. sailboat with an outboard motor. 

3. What is your “caution zone”? (check one) 

(a) The area in which a boat is operating de- 
termined by an are drawn clockwise from dead 
ahead to 4 points abaft the starboard beam. You 
have a right of way over all boats in this area. 

(b) The area in which a boat is operating de- 
termined by an are drawn aft from the port bow. 
You must give way to all boats in this area. 

(c) The area in which a boat is operating de- 
termined by an are drawn from dead ahead to two 
points abaft the starboard beam. Boats in this zone 
approaching your course have right of way over 
your boat. 

4. A Coast Guard officer may arrest a boat owner if 
he displays reckless or negligent operation, running 
at high speeds through swimming areas or damaging 


5. Two boats are on parallel courses with one over- 
taking the other. Which is correct? (check one ) 

(a) The boat being overtaken must slow down, 
give room and yield rights to the faster vessel. 

(b) The faster boat has no rights whatsoever 
and should keep clear, all rights and privileges 
resting with the boat that is being overtaken. 

6. An approaching boat sounds two blasts of its 
whistle. What does it mean? 

(a) I will pass you on my port side. 

(b) Your course is incorrect and you are pass- 
ing me on the wrong side. 

(c) I am holding my course and will pass you 
on my starboard side. 

7. Fishing at anchor in channels is permitted if the 
channel is wide enough for passing traffic. 

ee False...... 

As a general rule, the burdened boat (the one 
without the right of way) should: (check one) 

(a) Slow down and sound its horn or whistle. 

(b) Cross behind the stern of the privileged 
boat. 

(c) Keep out of the way of the privileged vessel 
by every means. 

9. You have motor trouble and see a squall ap- 
proaching so you decide to anchor until the squall 
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is passed and you can signal for help. To help your 
anchor hold firmly you should let out the following 
amount of anchor line: (check one) 

(a) Twice the depth of the water. 

(b) Five times the depth of the water. 

(c) Seven times the depth of the water, or more. 

10. If you run out of gas or otherwise are in trouble, 
you should continuously sound your horn or fog 
signal, fly the ensign upside down, wave, and, if avail- 
able, fire a gun at intervals of about one minute. 

(| ere ae 

11. A boat ahead of you at your right at night first 
has a green light showing, then green and red, and 
finally red and white. He may be: (check one) 

(a) Turning across your bow. Use caution and 
give him the right of way. 

(b) Turning away from you. Hold your course, 
as you have the right of way. 

(c) Traveling slower than you are so that you 
are overtaking from astern. Pass with caution. 

12. You are in an 18-ft. outboard and a short, steep 
sea develops with breaking crests on the waves. Your 
safest decision is: (check one) 

(a) Head into the wind and open up to full 
speed so your boat will bounce across the tops of 
the waves. 

(b) Run your motor as slowly as possible and 
proceed in the trough of the waves so that the lat- 
ter strike your boat on its side. 

(c) Slow down but make sure your boat retains 
forward motion, and point your bow directly or 
almost directly into the seas, even though this 
changes your course. 

13. After refueling the gasoline tanks of your in- 
board boat, you should: (check one ) 

(a) Start up the motors so the gas vapors and 
fumes will be blown out. 

(b) Mop all spilled gasoline into the bilge where 
it is harmless before starting engines. 

(c) Open all ports, hatches and windows and 
wait five minutes for all compartments to air out. 

14. The first thing to do when someone falls over- 
board is to: (check one) 

(a) Throw out a ring buoy. 

(b) Sound the horn. 

(c) Reverse the engines. 

15. You are approaching a government mark, a can 
which has horizontal red and black stripes. It means: 
(check one) 

(a) You are in the middle of the channel. 

(b) Dredging of the channel or removal of an 
obstacle is proceeding at this location. 

(c) There is an obstruction nearby or there is 
a junction of the channel, pass on either side. 
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18’ OUTBOARD RUNABOUT. Smooth-running and 
vibrationless with one or two outboard motors. 
Chairs and sleeping bags easily accommodated 
amidships. Pronepartdie on trailer. 


13’ OUTBOARD RUNABOUT. A “sister ship” 
of the favorite 15 Footer (with steering 
wheel mounted on amidship deck) except a 
little smaller. 




















57 Family 
LYMANS! 


» © © CLINKER-BUILT tgp _—_ 


a LEADER. Finest of the smaller outboards, 
16-1/2‘ OUTBOARD RUNABOUT. New model the 13’ Leader has two cross seats and seat 
—smart in appearance, dry riding, sturdy. Handles in bow. Easily transported, handled. 
biggest motors, perfect for skiing. Windshield, 
curtains, top available. 
































23’ INBOARD RUNABOUT. Newest, speediest Lyman 
Inboard — husky, stiff, seaworthy. A thrilling way 
to get there fast, in dry-riding comfort. 















FISHERMAN. Available in both 13’ and 15’ 
models. Plenty of room for tackle, no 
obstructions, two cross seats, two stern seats. 










18’ INBOARD RUNABOUT. Outstanding for rough- 
water ability, this long, deep, beamy boat is top- 
B notch for everything from trolling to skiing. 


15‘ OUTBOARD RUNABOUT—A midship Steering. 
This perennial pace-setter for all outboards now 
offered in two models. Below, steering wheel is on 


amidship deck. 
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All Lyman models are Clinker-built for durability, 
minimum maintenance, smooth, dry riding. Over- 
lapping marine plywood planks are laid in narrow 
strakes, fastened with exclusive Lyman clout nails 
of silicon bronze with rubberized cement between 
the seams. Lyman has designed and built fine 
boats since 1875... Wise owners rely on 
Lyman for best boats in their class. 














18’ ISLANDER. The right size for family outings 
and offshore fishing, the right speed for trolling 
p= and fishing . . . at the right price! 
- fi” iS ty 


15’ OUTBOARD RUNABOUT—Forward Steering. 
Presenting—the other 15 Foot model with steer- 
ing wheel mounted on front dash. Forward 
deck is longer. 










Write today for free illustrated folder that fully describes the Lyman 1626 First St. 
line for ’57 . . . and the name of your nearest dealer. SANDUSKY, OHIO 


MORE FUN (0: the whole family! Send for these 
“Sailfish. duntizh' 2 MERRIMAN | 


Expressly designed to meet your needs for CATALOGS TODAY 


a boat that’s tops in performance, low in cost and upkeep, 
Sailfish and Sunfish guarantee fun-packed weekends and ‘ 
ee a MERRIMAN DELUXE CATALOG | 

124 pages filled with illustra- 


vacations at the lake or at the shore. Rides on top of your car, 

needs no dock or mooring space, rigged and ready to go in 

minutes. More than 6000 in commission make the Sailfish— tions and technical information 

and its sister craft the Sunfish—one of America’s largest and about Merriman Blocks, Fittings, 

most popular classes of small sailboat. Join the fleet and you'll and Rigging, including Small 

see why! Available factory-built or in easy-to-assemble kits. Boat Equipment. 
A must for 
every boat 


owner! Send 
50c for your 
copy. 
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* MERRIMAN SMALL 
aaictile ceili BOAT CATALOG 


Specially created for the small boat 
ALCORT, INC, Dept. pB-27 owner. 44 pages fully illustrated with 
P.O. Box 1345, Waterbury, Conn. Blocks, Fittings, & Rigging for all small 
Sailfish and Sunfish sound ideal. 


classes. Has special chart recommend- 
Please rush full information. ing proper equipment for each class. 











@ Exciting performance 
@ Easy to sail 

@ Highly portable 
. 

. 

a 





Send 25c for your copy. 


MERRIMAN BROS. INC. 


150 AMORY STREET + BOSTON 30, MASS. 
FEBRUARY, 1957 7 


Perfect for racing NAME... 


Swamp-proof safety ADDRESS 





Low, low upkeep 
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ENJOY WORK-FR 
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Trail your boat wherever you go 
on a Gator Trailer. Exclusive Trigger - 
Action launches and loads, 

without lifting or strain, from ramp 
or rugged banks, They transport, launch, =™ 
store fully rigged; are one man, dry land -< 
operated for boats from 10 to 24 feet, 
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; PETERSON BROS., INC., Dept L 
11925 E. Beaver, Jacksonville, Fla. 











| 

| 

; Please send Free Catalog and name of near- 1 

est Gator Trailer Dealer. 

SEND : FOR | Name: l 

#, YOuR | Address: ; 
Ee Stote:__ 














... for here’s another of your dreams come 
true, the added thrill of knowing how fast 
you're going—and at a price you can’t re- 
sist. Whatever your boat, there’s a fine pre- 
cision built Airguide Speedometer to suit 
your special needs. 


See the dazzling NEW DOLPHIN 


NO. 707+45 MPH*DECK MOUNTED 
lluminated SPEEDOMETER 


Sleek and streamlined, it adds dash and 
sparkle to any craft. It sits snugly on deck 
near the steering unit where boat speeds can 
be easily watched. At night translucent dial 
lights up with a soft glow. Easily installed. 
No mounting screws are visible to mar its 
shapely beauty. And best of all, it features 
Airguide’s exclusive Contralog® movement 
for the finest readings ever. 

Heavily chrome plated case, 4)4” long, 4” 
high. Fits decks up to 1” thick. $15.00 
(Pick-up Unit extra.) 

Other smart models for every type of boat 
ce Aga siiaes ot Senn egecel sre Gar eatoen), 
Mari e€ comp: . = cs -95 and 
end — Rasemetere $10.95 (Heads only). Choice of five Pick-up 
Units sold separately, $5.00 to $9.00 















By JOHN KINGDON 


‘6s UR galley is so restricted in size that we can’t pos- 

() sibly store enough food for more than two days. Yet 
many of our neighbors here at the anchorage with similar 
boats go off on cruises for weeks at a time. How do civilized 
people manage to exist under such conditions?” 

Mrs. G. T., Daytona Beach, Fla. 

They “exist,” and rather handsomely at that, by disci- 
plining themselves in a number of obvious and not-too- 
difficult ways. They make frequent shopping trips. They 
dine often on seafood that they catch themselves or pur- 
chase en route. They carefully omit all non-essentials. They 
stow their supplies in as compact a manner as possible in 
order that every last inch of space shall be utilized. And 
they find room outside the galley for some of their food. 

One good storage spot outside the galley proper is in the 
bottom of the boat beneath the floorboards. Room will be 
found there for many canned goods. Before stowing them 
there, however, you should remove all labels and mark the 
contents on each can with a grease crayon. This should be 
done because the labels will wash or wear off anyway. 
There’s nothing more embarrassing than opening a can of 
peas in front of guests only to find that it contains halved 
pears. And there’s nothing that will clog a bilge pump 
quicker than a mass of soggy labels floating around in the 
bottom of the boat. 


“How far can a person see across open water when stand- 
ing up in a small boat?” 
D. C., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

On a clear day you can see as far as the earth’s horizon. 
This distance varies depending on the height of your eyes 
above the water. A rough way to figure the distance is to 
estimate the height of your eyes, multiply this height by 
one and one-half and figure the square root of the product. 

For example, when standing on the seat of a rowboat, 
your eyes are about six feet above the water; six times one 
and one-half is nine; the square root of nine is three, which 
is the approximate distance to the horizon in nautical miles. 

As another example, when up in the rigging of a sail- 
boat, your eye height may be 24 feet; 24 times one and 
one-half is 36; the square root of 36 is six, which is just 
double the number of miles you can see at six feet above 
the water. 


“Dry rot has appeared in our cabin cruiser. Can the 
affected parts be painted or otherwise treated to prevent 
the rot from spreading?” 

J. N., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The only sure way to prevent dry rot from spreading is 
to cut out all of the diseased wood and replace it with 
healthy stuff. This is admittedly a radical treatment, but it 
is the only known way of dealing with this pernicious fun- 
gus disease. 

When replacing the affected members, treat all of the 
remaining adjoining wood and all of the new wood with 
a preservative such as Cuprinol to prevent dry rot from 
getting started again. And, since dry rot needs moist, stag- 
nant air to exist, prevent such air from gathering by im- 
proving your hull’s ventilating system. A cowl vent through 
the deck at each end of the boat and numerous air holes 
bored through bulkheads, locker doors and flooring will 
work wonders. See the Dry Rot article in this issue for a 
complete study of this prevalent boating problem. @ 
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Thousands of American “boating” families 
enjoy cruising the waterways safely — 
‘guarded against fire by Pyrene-C-O-Two 
safety-engineered extinguishers! 

Marine activities sometimes present hazards 
from all three classes of fire: (A) combus- 
tible solids, (B) flammable liquids, and (C) 


THE 


FYR-FYTER 


Boating fires can be eliminated! 


electrical. These hazards can be controlled, 
if your craft is protected by Pyrene-C-O-Two 
fire extinguishers or systems. 

Call your local Pyrene-C-O-Two distributor 
today. He carries a complete line of quality 
extinguishers, systems, brass goods, hose and 
accessories. Or write to: 


COMPANY 


Dept. PB, Newark 1, New Jersey 


BRANCHES IN ATLANTA # CHICAGO + DALLAS + DETROIT « SAN FRANCISCO 
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NOW IN USE! | 
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The AQuA-CLEAR Feeder makes 
all water entering the cooling 
system completely non-corrosive. 
Forms an invisible microscopic 
water-tight film on all metal 
parts...improves heat transfer, 
fights salting down. 1- piece 
welded clear lucite construction 
makes water circulation always 
visible. No gaskets to leak, no 


OMMANDER Irving M. Johnson, one of the world’s best known sea- 
men, and his wife Electa are again somewhere on the blue, westward 
bound on their seventh round-the-world cruise. With his many years of 
unusual experience, Commander Johnson knows what equipment is best 
. what can be depended upon for efficient performance at all times and 
under all conditions. Fitting out for a round-the-world voyage is a great 
responsibility. It is significant that once again the YANKEE’s diesel en- 
gines are protected against corrosion by Sudbury AQUA-CLEAR Feeders. 


COMMANDER JOHNSON GIVES HIGH PRAISE TO... 


AQUA-CLEAR Feeders || 


Protect Engines from RUST—CORROSION—SALTING DOWN! 


bolts to loosen. Better and 
cheaper than closed cooling. No 
heat exchangers, expansion 
tanks, piping or extra pumps. 
No moving parts, requires no 
maintenance. Simple and inex- 
pensive to install. Aqua-Clear’s 
rugged construction, patented 
design and simplicity of opera- 
tion eliminate trouble. 


Double the Life of Your Engine ! 


Marine engines don’t wear out, they 
rust out! But the Sudbury Aqua- 
CLEAR Feeder cools direct with raw 
sea water and prevents all rust, cor- 
rosion and greatly reduces electroly- 
sis. Gives full and complete protec- 
tion to cylinder heads, manifolds, 


AQUA-CLEAR CRYSTALS. Be sure to CRYSTAL KLEENER. Keeps Aqua-CLEAR 
Feeder in perfect condition. Use before fit- 
ting-out time to cleanse all foreign matter 
from both Feeder and Crystals. Only $1 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 26F, South Sudbury, Mass. \ 


Sudbury Quality Marine Products Sold and Installed by Leading Boatyards, Marinas, Supply Store’ 


use genuine Sudbury Aqua-Clear Crystals 
to replenish supply in your Feeder. Don't 
accept substitutes. 1 lb. $2.50; 10 Ibs. $20.00. 


water jackets, liners, etc. We have 
letters telling of gasoline and diesel 
engines that have gone for YEARS 
without any rust or corrosion thanks 
to the AQUA-CLEAR Feeder. Low Cost 
.. about $50 for most engines. See 
prices on coupon. 














DRINKING WATER 


RUST- 





AQUA-CLEAR 


Keeps drinking water 
crystal-clear. Stops rust 
in all tanks—old or new. 
Colorless, odorless, taste- 
less, harmless. Has been 

used regularly by Com- 7 
mander Johnson on the 
YANKEE since he first 
tried it in 1948. Pint $1.98 









John Bergh, 221 Pomona Ave., Long Beach, Col. 
Donald H. McChesney, Winslow, Washington 
Burton Marine Sales, Bidg. 8, Pier 1, 
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Regional Representatives: 


City Dock, Miami, Fla. 














Delivers FULL FLOW. .. 


EVEN WITH BOTH SCREENS COMPLETELY CLOGGED 


The only Strainer that can’t rob your engine of cooling water even if 
7 screens suddenly clog! No more constant watching,or manual switchover. 








LIFETIME 


GUN’L- GARD 








Permanent Rail Protection 


Protects rails against scratching or 

lintering, yet can’t stain or mildew 
i e canvas. Stays clean and white, 
easily wiped off. Tack or cement along 
sides oe top of rail; not affected by 
salt water. Springy and resilient 
enough to absorb shock of bumps; never 
loses its shape. Only 59c per ft. 








, AUTOMATIC 


BILGE CLEANER 


WITH MIRASOL 


irritate your hands. Idea 


miracle deodorizing Mirasol, that not on 





Salt Water BOAT-ZOAP 


Works miracles even in cold water— hard or soft, 
fresh or salt! Cleans everything from finest glass- 
ware to greasiest engine. Easy on the hands. Won- 
derful for dishes, clothes, sinks, toilets, woodwork 
—even bathing. Keeps teak decks white. Takes 
harbor scum off hull. Removes gull droppings like 
\TER magic. Pint can $1.29 








Water automatically by- 
screen when clogged... 


passes outer 
then by-passes 


inner screen when clogged! Even with 
both screens clogged,strainer still acts 


as a settling chamber. Sand, silt, seaweed, 
etc. easily flushed out through bottom clean- 
out plug. Goes 4 times as long without cleaning. 
Never any water stoppage. 


Made of rugged, clear plas- 
tic; water flow, sediment al- 
ways visible. No bolts, gas- 
kets. No metal parts to rust 
or corrode. Banishes danger 
of overheated motor. Easily 
installed—only 2 
connections, intake and out- 
let. Sizes to fit all boats. 


cleaned, 


Model 


fA 
4B 
6A 
6B 
8A 


Sudbury’s New 


BOTTOM PAINT 


AR Stops All Marine 
ua Growth for 365 Days 










The Only Bottom Paint with 


WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
for a Full Year’s Protection 
(See Your Dealer or Write for Details) 
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ygton ~~ 
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Size 
9x5” 


13x5” 


9x7” 


13x7” 


9x9” 





OE a en | 





Pipe 
Thread Price 
3g” $39.95 
35” 44.50 
134” 69.95 
153” 79.95 
> af 99.95 


AYT 


RAW WATER STRAINER 


Only 4 Parts! 


Ten other sizes available. Write for prices if necessary. 


AUT ATIC 
DUPLEX 











DBURY 






















PROTECT paint, FITTINGS, CAULKING 


PREVENT Bitce and FISH ODORS 
EVEN DIESEL OIL FUMES 


No more scrubbing and scraping to clean the bilge! No more offensive bilge odor! 
Triple-action AUTOMATIC Bilge Cleaner cleans, deodorizes and safeguards the bilge 
from fire and explosion—all at the same time! Let the roll of the boat clean the bilge! 


Non-caustic—protects paint, fittings, caulking—does not 
Pfor cleaning outside too. Quickly 
removes harbor grass andscum, gull droppings, etc. Contains 
Vy ends all bilge odors 

(even from Diese] oil!) but kills odor-causing bacteria. 


PREVENTS FIRE 
OR EXPLOSION! 


Don’ t risk the loss of your 
life or your boat —‘‘fireproof’’ your bilge 
with AUTOMATIC Bilge Cleaner. 
manently mixes all floating gas and oil with the bilge water. 
Then it’s all pumped out when you pump the bilge. Use only 
10¢ worth to each 30 ft. of length. Qt. $1.98; Gal. $7.50 


Per- 


Let the 82 oF rue, 8045 Clean the Bilge! 


If your dealer does not now display these items, 
you may order direct from Sudbury Laboratory. 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 26F, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Send me the Sudbury Quality Marine Products ordered below: 


AQUA-CLEAR FEEDER 
Model A— 20 to74 hp. ....... $36.50 
Model B—75 to 145 hp........ $49.95 
Model C— 150 to 250 hp.. .. $89.95 

.) Model D-—Over 250 hp........ $180.00 

AQUA-CLEAR CRYSTALS 
oth... eee. Le... $20.00 

O CRYSTAL KLEENER, 16 oz. 

CF) Liquid AQUA-CLEAR, Pint . . $1.98 

CL) Automatic DUPLEX STRAINER 

Model............ or 
Automatic BILGE CLEANER 


O) Quart .... $1.98 [) Gallon... . $7.50 

(C0 BOAT ZOAP, Pint......... . $1.29 

(J TRANSPARENT BOAT... $199.95 
SKY-VENT 


C9 in.$34.95 C) 12 in.$59.95 [) 18 in.$89.95 
BOAT FENDER 





D 15in....$1.98 () 17-1/2in. ... $4.95 
Send 1957 Sudbury 
Stesins Guiaion PR cieknkevans 
FREE, including pic- Address 


tures of the phenomenal 
TRANSPARENT BOAT City 











OC) FENDER & FENDER BOARD $19.95 
() SAV-A-TANK CARTRIDGE... $3.00 
C) Sudbury SHAMMY WIPER .. 4%c 
365 BOTTOM PAINT 
OC) Quart ....$9.95 [J Gal. . - $35.90 
0 SUBMERSIBLE BILGE 
. eee $34.95 
TYPHOON BILGE PUMP, V 4 
ay =e Plein. ... . $49.95 
[() GUSHER PUMP .......... $8.95 
VAPOR-PROOF SWITCH 
(J Multiple... $17.95 [J Single... $7.95 
a. ly © ee 59e ft. 
Use space below to order other 
Sudbury items not listed in this coupon: 


TEPC Teeeer Tere C Te eeee re eeeeee errr eeeeer rs) 
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U-MAK-IT BOAT KITS 


A COMPLETE LINE 8° to 23' 
PRAMS, ROWBOATS, RUNABOUTS, 
CABIN CRUISERS for both INBOARD 
and OUTBOARD power. 

Also, New 


LAPSTRAKE SKIFF KITS 


Overlapping-Interlocking individual hull 
planks, a new idea in kit construction, 
gives increased strength, drier ride, 
smoother performance. 


Lapstrake Texan inboard-outboard skiff. Length: 19’ I"—Beam: 
6' 10". Walk-thru center deck, sleeps 2 on fold-a-way bunk 
ee Pee : $595. 








Enclosed motor well, walk-thru centerdeck —...........----.-.----------- $260. 
Other lapstrake outboard skiffs from $235. 





Atomic outboard V-14 Sea-D. Length: 14'—Beam: 5'6". Center- 
deck with backrest and stowage shelf. $199. 
Other outboard runabouts from $159. 














Flying cloud inboard-outboard cabin cruiser. Length: 21'—Beam: 
7’. Full size galley, enclosed head, sleeps 2. ..........................$760. 
Other cabin cruisers 18’ to 23' from $567. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited: Ask about the fast-selling 
U-MAK-IT boat kits, and profitable dealer proposition. 


SEND FOR ILLUST. CATALOG 


showing all models, accessories, 
trailers, hardware, engines, etc. 
All You Need to Build Your 
Own. SEND 35¢ (COIN) for 


postage and handling. 


U-MAK-IT220d04s 


105F Whittier St., Bronx 59, N. Y. 



























By LAWTON CARVER 


N January and February the greatest, busiest sports fish- 

ing fleet to be found anywhere congregates, and scurries 
about between Boynton Inlet, south of Palm Beach, and 
St. Lucie Inlet, at Stuart, for the annual mass pursuit of 
sailfish, most glamorous prize snared with rod and reel in 
Florida during the winter season. The only rival for the 
affections of sporting anglers seeking the larger fish in 
Florida is the tarpon, which postpones until spring and 
summer his inalienable right to get himself hooked and 
clobbered. 

The winter show is the big one. The concentration of 
sailfish in a comparatively small area helps to attract anglers 
from many points, and in impressive numbers they come 
to take a whirl here or elsewhere for activity covering all 
kinds of fishing all over the state. 

Down where the sun shines brightly ever more, they’ve 
got 30,000 named lakes and streams and nearly 2,000 miles 
of ocean and gulf coast-line to heip provide relaxation 
sought by more than 2,000,000 mid-winter tourists of whom 
a million-plus go after one fish or another in salt water or 
fresh. 

While sail-fishing is the spotlighted, razzle-dazzle of the 
festivities, it gets some competition from other fish as an 
attraction to the tourists who like a little action with their 
intake of fresh air and sun. 

In the Florida Keys, bonefish are sought by those who 
favor this quickest and wariest of salt water fish. Other 
fishermen go to the Florida lakes and streams for Florida’s 
own mammoth breed of big-mouth black bass. 

During the period of the big rush, boats of nearly every 
type are used to fit the varied fishing. Over on the lower 
East Coast, where the sailfish are ganged up, comparatively 
big and fancy craft predominate, though many of same are 
seen elsewhere in pursuit of other fish. From that starting 
point of pretentiousness, the boats cover an assortment of 
everything on down to contraptions that look like a partly 
submerged bathtub when afloat and fold up like an accor- 
dion ashore. 

Aboard these and along the shore, and off bridges and 
causeways, the fishermen seek prize catches or lesser species 
that range through snook, red fish, mangrove snapper, 
speckled sea trout, dolphin, wahoos, pompano, red snapper 
and more than a hundred others. You are likely to get as 
many as a dozen or so varieties in some areas any time you 
go fishing. This a sizeable number of Americans do in 
Florida, as year ‘round tackle-wielding natives or winter 
refugees from sections where relaxation is devoted mainly 
to walking fast enough to keep from becoming frappéed. 

In warm Florida everybody gets hot fishing. Thus for a 
survey of the widest variety of boats, tackle, fish and fisher- 
men, all gathered in one palm and palmetto trimmed area, 
there can be no doubt as to the place to go. The place 
sometimes is called the tourist mecca, but also may be re- 
ferred to, with permission from the state chamber of com- 
merce, as the fisherman’s paradise. 

You would find that the boats, the tackle, the fish and 
the fishermen just about run the gamut from Abercrombie 
to zig-zag, and no one section has a copyright or patent on 
your chances of getting fish in abundance or of large size. 

(continued on page 72) 
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every week-end 
a vacation 


BUY AN OLIVER 


You and your family want to have fun! And that is 
why Oliver Outboard Motors deserve your attention 
now. Every week-end this summer . . . an average of 
52 days . . . plus two or more weeks of vacation will 
bring you and your family hundreds of hours of trouble- 
free fun and healthy relaxing adventure on favorite 
waterways. Fishing, water skiing, cruising, swimming, 
skin-diving, exploring and picnicking are just a few of 
many ways to make every week-end another wonderful 
family vacation with OLIVER OUTBOARD MOTORS, 
Oliver dealers are listed in the Yellow Pages . . . offer 
big trade-in allowances! 








































THE OLIVER 35 


Easily removable and portable power 
head! Electric starter, generator, battery 
standard! Automotive poppet valves! 
More power at prop! Deluxe styling 
and accessories, 


THE OLIVER 16 


Trolls at snail's pace, yet pulls water- 
skiers! Widest power range now 
available. Bonus boost in horsepower. 
Economy. Thoroughly redesigned. Op- 
tional electric starting. 








Send fi THE OLIVER 6 
ena now jor Free bonus in horsepower. Costs less 
FREE. full color catalog than other 5%'s! Light. Quiet. Tilt-a- 
matic. Remote fuel tank. Full shift. 
Easier starting. Slow troll to 18 m.p.h.! 






OLIVER OUTBOARD MOTORS £38 East Michigan, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Division of the Oliver Corporation, Manufacturer of the Finest in Farm and Industrial Equipment. 
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LATE REPORT: 


America’s Star sailors 





tell the tactics 
that won our only 


yachting... 


Gold Medal 


at the 








Olympics 





Fall Robinson Photo 


by BILL ROBINSON 


Nationally syndicated boating reporter 


T was the seventh and last Star Class race of the 1956 
Olympics on Port Phillip Bay, Melbourne, Australia. As 
the 12-boat fleet tacked toward the first windward mark 
through lively chop and an 18-knot breeze, any one of the 
three leaders in the race could finish up with the coveted 
gold metal of the championship. 

Ahead by a few feet was the United States, skippered by 
Bert Williams of Chicago, Ill. with Larry Low of Rumson, 
N. J. as crew, but Italy and the Bahamas were close enough 
so that one false move by Williams could let them through. 
Williams was leading in the series, but to stay on top he 
had to finish at least second should the Bahamas win the 
race, and third if Italy won. 

Sailors know that it can be fatal to have two boats to 
cover, calling for the most careful calculating, often in 


Surging swells of heavy weather hide hull 
of Canada’s entry, left, in fourth race. 


ide World Photos 


W 














Bert Williams and Larry Low winning Sandy Hook trials last summer. 


split-second action. Stay with the wrong one and the other 
gets hopelessly away. Try to cover them both at the same 
time and they both skin by. And adding to the tenseness of 
the situation, both Agostino Straulino, the Italian skipper, 
and Durward Knowles of the Bahamas were proven world’s 
champions of the class. Straulino had won three times, 
including the 1956 series at Naples. : 
Approaching the mark, the United States was on star- 
board tack and had the right of way over Italy as the boats 
crossed tacks, a few feet apart but Williams found he would 
have to make another short hitch to lay the mark. As he 
came about, he realized this would reverse the situation as 
the boats converged again. Italy was now on starboard tack 
and had assumed the right of way. 
(continued. on page 18) 


Bert Williams, of Chicago, and 
crew Larry Low accept gold medal. 
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FEBRUARY, 


Go anywhere you want with speed, safety 
and comfort in Trojan’s 19’ raised deck day 
cruiser—the newest and smallest-in Trojan’s 
famous line of Sea Breeze cruisers! 

Specially designed for long, lazy days on the 
water, the big, spacious cockpit features level 
cockpit floor offering lots of room for deck 
chairs and tables, water skiis, fishing and 
picnic equipment and a gang of your 
friends, too! 

She's styled to match Trojan’s superb con- 
struction and finish, with a rakish, wrap- 
around opening windshield for full ventila- 
tion or spray protection. Due to Trojan’'s new, 
raised deck construction, the Model 19-2 Sea 
Breeze offers an exceptionally deep and 


wide-flaring bow for safe, dry cruising off- 


shore. You'll find a surprisingly roomy cabin 
too, with plenty of sitting headroom, two 
full length berths and enclosed toilet. Side 
ports, opening hatch over head and double 
cabin doors assure plenty of light and venti- 
lation. And you have a wide power option. 
Choose from 72 H.P. or 100 H.P. inboard 
engines or single or twin outboards of any 


size for speeds up to 28 mph. 


ow} » : 
—_ kh | om , wa f as = 
pen07 comenmng 


LANCASTER 20, PA. 


See this rugged beauty now at your nearest Trojan dealers or write for free literature today! 
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“See-for-Yourself” Test gives you 


PROOF POSITIVE 
VINELAST STOPS 
FOULING BETTER 


than any other bottom paint—bar none! 


Never Before Has Any Paint Manufacturer Dared Make Such An 
Offer! You Make the Test, You Judge The Results —And Next Time, 
You, Too, Will Paint With “Vinelast” Anti-Fouling Racing Finish! 





1. Simply mail coupon below, and we'll 
send you, without cost, a small panel 
painted with “Vinelast.” 


= 


3. At next haul-out, compare the condition of the “Vinelast” panel with the surrounding 





2. Fasten the “Vinelast” panel under- 
water to your hull, keel, rudder, or any 
other submerged surface. 


area. You'll see for yourself that “Vinelast” stops fouling better than other anti-fouling 


compositions, regardless of cost. 


WHY THIS OUTSTANDING PERFORM- 
ANCE? Every anti-fouling paint releases 
a toxicant to repel attachment of barnacles 
and other fouling marine organisms. The 
best of these toxicants is copper oxide and, 
thanks to a special Woolsey-developed 
plastic resin vehicle, “Vinelast” is able to 
hold 400% more copper oxide than ordi- 
nary anti-fouling paints. The result is 
season-long protection against fouling and 





Warehouses: 
Brooklyn, N. Y. + Plymouth, N. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. » Houston, Texas 





mm ee 


borers—increased speed and RPM and de- 
creased fuel costs due to lessened hull fric- 
tion. “Vinelast” is excellent for all types 
of boat bottoms—wood, fiberglass, ply- 
wood and metal. 


Af you haven’t already discovered “Vine- 
last’s” superiority, make the panel test 
and see for yourself what you’re missing! 


Mail the coupon today. 


C. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR CO. INC. 








City, Zone, State 





(Panel will be majled first week in April) 


Box 4, Grand Central P. 0., New York 17, N. Y. 
Send me a Vinelast ‘‘See for Yourself” panel: | 
Name 
Address__ 
| 
| 
| 
i 











READERS 
REPORT: 





ADVENTURE ON A BUDGET 


To the Editor: 

After having read your magazine I 
believe you are on the right track. We 
want to plan boating adventure trips 
on a normal family budget and believe 
you can tell us places to trailer our 
boat. 

W. Edward Mansley Jr. 
Feasterville, Pa. 

For a fine winter vacation, try a trip 
to Florida as outlined in this issue. Or 
wait till next month when we show 
spots for spring and summer boating 
in the Tennessee Valley waterways.— 
Ed. 


WATER SKI INSURANCE 
I plan to use my 17’ kit Chris Craft 
to trail to New Mexico reservoirs and 
use for some water skiing when I re- 
turn from Europe. Could you give 
me a list of reputable marine insurance 
companies which can cover my needs. 
Lt. Wm. B. Gaessler 
APO 83, New York 
On page 280 of your January direc- 
tory issue of POPULAR BOATING 
is a list of marine insurance companies. 
An article is now in preparation which 
will discuss the special features of boat 
insurance.—Ed. 


BIG BOATS VS. SMALL 

Stop running articles on the big ones 

and drop back from 60 footers to 26- 

foot weekenders we poor people own. 

We outnumber the big boys a thousand 
to one. 

Jesse R. Talley 

San Diego, Calif. 


Keep mixing up large and small 
boats. I don’t own a 60-footer but | 
might some day, and it’s nice to read 
about them anyway. 

H. P. Rohrbaugh 
Lakewood, Ohio 


I'd like articles on sloops, yawls, 
schooners, etc., and don’t forget the 
work boats. Anyone interested in 
boating is interested in all boats. 

L. E. Price 
Maupin, Oregon 


POP. BOATING FOR POSTERITY 
I would like to save each issue of 
POPULAR BOATING for reference, 
and put them into a binder at the end 
of the year. Could you supply a binder 
for this purpose? 
George R. Heap 
Somerset, Mass. 
In response to a large number of re- 
quests, a binder for this purpose will be 
announced shortly, and the December 
issue will contain an index of all arti- 
cles printed during the year —Ed. 
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AERO*CRAFT tor 1957 tings you higher performance, 


super safety, permanent beauty of “anodized” color... 


No matter what your price range, there's a beautiful, safe, fast 
AERO-CRAFT boat for YOU. In 1957, you can be at the wheel of 
your own AERO-CRAFT, “... one of America’s most beautiful 
boats.” 


This year, the beautiful, sweeping lines of AERO-CRAFT are 
available in brilliant polished aluminum finish or the new per- 
manently fused “anodized colors” . . . choose your boat from a 


NEW! WEew! NEW: 


Nerv lifetime beauty of “anodized” colors—New 
line-up of convertible cruisers—New runabouts for 
sizzling performance—New, and exclusive, Sta-Foils 
that provide extra stability plus extreme high speeds 
—New line of economy boats—all in the NEW 1957 
AERO-CRAFT catalog—send for it NOW. 


P< 
RERO-CRAFT 


St. Charles, Michigan 





Division of Harwill, Inc. 


FEBRUARY, 1957 


complete line of cruisers, runabouts, fishing boats and canoes .. . 
but, no matter which AERO-CRAFT you select you'll get more 
performance-per-horsepower, more maintenance-free economy, 
more built-in safety than ever before in history. 


There’s a new 1957 AERO-CRAFT catalog waiting for you... 
just fill in and mail the coupon today ... it’s really worthwhile 


. «+ do it right now. 


FREE 1957 AERO-CRAFT CATALOG COUPON 


Aero-Craft, Inc.— Dept. 3-B —St. Charles, Mich. 
| 


Gentlemen: Rush me my copy of the brand new catalog of 
Aero-Craft boats for 1957: 


NAME 





OCCUPATION 





ADDRESS__ 





ZONE__ STATE 





bc eanenenanananananan 
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OLYMPIC SPECIAL REPORT 





(continued from page 14) 


Straulino, a highly emotional sailor who competes with 
traditional Latin ardor, is no man to cross in a tight situa- 
tion. He had been fouled out of the third race for forcing 
a starting line collision between Cuba and the U. S. and 
was still burning about it.- Should Williams gamble on foul- 
ing out by crossing his bow in this tight situation? If he 
bore off across the Italian’s stern, the distance lost would 
probably let the hotly pursuing Knowles get ahead. 

With Low feeding the information on the position of the 
boats in terse, tense whispers while Williams, as always, 
kept his eyes on the sails. Williams made the decision that 
could win or lose the whole series. He would hold his 
course and gamble on clearing Straulino. 

Slicing through the white-capped waves, the bows of the 
boats converged, and Straulino excitedly began to call for 
right of way. He held his course as high as possible, trying 
to clip the U. S. boat as it passed. Calculating to the last 
inch, Williams snapped the tiller hard up to windward as 
Straulino’s bow knifed toward his cockpit. This threw the 
stern over just enough, and the Italian whooshed by less 
than six inches away. 

Eventually Straulino got through and won the race, but 
Williams was safe against Italy unless he fell below third 
and concentrated on covering Knowles. This he did suc- 
cessfully, but the margin was only 11 seconds, and it very 
well could have been lost if Williams had played it cau- 
tiously by giving way to Straulino in that tense moment. 

Thus, the U. S. won its only gold medal in Olympic sail- 
ing. Williams, at 48, was the oldest American to come home 
with one and one of the oldest winners in the history of the 
games. A coal dealer with 30 years’ experience in the Star 
class, his gray hair, ruddy, weatherbeaten face and portly 
270-pound figure, along with the 36-year-old Low’s bald 
pate and 200-pound, middle-aged spread, made quite a con- 


trast to lithe young swimmers and track stars as they 
mounted the victors’ pedestal. 

Actually this 470-pound weight total was a great help to 
the U. S. crew, heaviest in the series. In contrast, the 
Thailand sailors weighed 110 and 127 pounds and were 
hopelessly out of it in any kind of breeze. And there was 
plenty of breeze in two of the races. The opener saw one 
of 30-37 knots kick up ocean-like swells on the bay, but 
Williams and Low were able to hold her down and win 
going away. 

The second and third races were sailed in light airs of 
8-12 knots but the U. S. crew still managed to stay up there 
despite its weight. A second in the second race was fol- 
lowed by the fouled-up third race, which became the drop 
race for most of the leaders under the Olympic system of 
only counting six of the seven races. 

The fourth was the real back-breaker, the one that sepa- 
rated the men from the boys and the good gear from the 
bad. A howling gale of 40-45 knots, with puffs over 50 
made it a rugged battle for survival. Both Low and Wil- 
liams called it the toughest sailing they have ever done. 

“Now I know what it must have been like rounding Cape 
Horn” was Low’s rueful comment to your reporter. 

Williams’ white-hulled Kathleen, Lippincott-built with 
Murphy and Nye sails, led all the way around, and the 
main battle was with the elements. The mainsail was car- 
ried at full luff most of the time. It developed a rip on 
one seam but did not give way. The driving was done with 
the jib alone. Coming about was a real problem, calling 
for perfect timing in lulls between puffs and high waves, or 
the boat would be knocked off to leeward again on the same 
tack. One boat was driven 14 miles to leeward before the 
skipper was finally able to bring her bow across the wind. 

(continued on page 74) 














Smarter Low-Cost Booting 


Practical, seaworthy and most comfortable designs, 
combined with ultra Super construction from costlier ‘ond 
stronger, yet lighter materials, provide compactness, 


ONE MAN handling and utmost Portability. 












.Jnexpensively offered in KITS, or factory as for 
. convenient Home Finishing,—or DeLuxe completed 


Shipped DIRECT at BIG SAVINGS 











GLORIUS 


$189 » 


pre-fabricated 
15 ft. long 


ANO 
6 ft. WIDE TTVLITY \pode\s 


ENORMOUS stability, remov- 
able seats for overnight. 15 to 50 H.P. 
motors for glorious Cruising, skiing. 


NE tulows. Juhins 


‘Just 
twelve Dollars u 
3 essential kit in hub! 


“Ten miles OUT on OCEAN, also in 
GULF STREAM, | caught more fish 
than anyone, BECAUSE used 
the FOLBOT. Bactatile is 
greet sport to play CARs 
ish from Folbot 

the greatest boat ~° 
there is,** writes 
fishing Champ. 


NOW ONLY 


89.- 




















Sand extra benefits from Folbot’s lower factory prices. 
Many portable, as well as folding MODELS, all sizes 






NOW for real Joy, 


























prefabricated 


a 145.— factory built 
—goes 22 mph with 7'/. HP. 


YACHT-SMART Auto-top 


12 ft. SPORTABOUT 


New forward DESIGNS, TRIPLE reinforced 
armorlike plastiglass Hulls. Beautiful wood 
interiors and decks. Attractive Colors, 


it's double-fast 


Me FISH ond HUNT 





ina JIFFY ! 





Nes ny own this FOLBOT, in which 
rode out a few HURRICANE 

STORMS. Other boats were really in 

danger,"’ from Norfolk Capt. 


SAFEST SEAWORTHY 
BIG Sea Going 


f+ 4 
SQUARE-STERN 


$209 


ONLY 





FACT.) 


FINs 


EASY STEPS start 
FOLDING 
Folbots, fold completely in 2 


YOU right NOW 
O bags to fit inside tru.ix.:1 to 


€ FOLBOT CORP. PB-1. 4 seaters for paddle, sail and 15 
wet Stark Industrial Park ft. Runabout takes motors to 7/2 HP. 
Charleston, S$. C. EXCLUSIVE Swivel Back Comfort. © 















ACTION CATALOGUE 
Since 1933 Folbot Iéads in Price & Quality 
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A 365-DAY GUARANTEE AGAINST FOULING! monthe tects with Sudbury 


in comparison with 4 other 
This amazing new bottom paint is the result of years of 'adin8 bettom paints. Sudbury 365 

scientific research, started at the point where all other 

bottom paints stopped. Fifteen formulas were tested for 3 

full years by an independent laboratory. One out-performed 

all the rest by far—that’s Sudbury 365! Then for 1% years, 


was the only one that remained 100% 
efficient at the end of a year, drop- 
ping only 11% even after 18 months. 
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Sudbury 365 was tested in comparison with four other lead- | 
ing bottom paints, some much more expensive. a | 
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were examined every 6 months. The chart at right shows in 18-Month Tests 30 
how Sudbury 365 proved superior to even higher priced ae a 
brands... 100% effective at the end of 12 months... still 89% in nome | | 
effective at the end of 18 months! Bottom Paints = 10% Beans | 
6 Mo. 12 Me. 18 Me. 
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Ask your dealer or boatyard for Sudbury 365 
—the guaranteed bottom paint. If he can’t 
supply, you may use this coupon to order. 


Sudbury 365 Bottom Paint 
has excellent coverage... 
about 350 sq. ft. to the gal. 
Easy and quick to apply... 
first remove loose particles I supsury LABORATORY, Box 11G, Sudbury, Mass. | 
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A true test of both drivers and equipment, the wind and waves of last year’s Milwaukee Sentinel 
Winnebagoland Marathon narrowed the field of 223 starting contestants to 22 finishers 


Outboards 
of The Year 


By HANK WIEAND BOWMAN 


Boating’s top racing reporter, author Bowman 
describes the highlights and records of 1956 


pow everybody who lives above the frost belt in 
the United States thinks longingly of a winter vaca- 
tion in the warm sunlight with the rustle of palm trees 
overhead. The outboard racers have it made. At least 
the serious ones feel they absolutely have to hit the Citrus 
Circuit in Florida to find out what their competition has 
in store for them during the new year. The alkie burners 
are intent on racking up points for the Colonel Green 
Star Island Trophy, the most important of the winter 
championships. The stock racers are out for an early 
start on tally-garnering toward year-end high-point awards. 

The detachable motor racing drivers are divided into 
two camps: those who use blended alcohol as a fuel and 
those whose motors are restricted to the use of regular 
gasoline. The former group are commonly referred to as 
the alkies, the latter as the stocks. Alcohol and gasoline 
don’t mix and it’s strictly a case of “never the twain shall 
20 


meet.” Separate events are scheduled for the two groups 
throughout each racing season. 

Since the alkie-burner group is the longer established of 
the two divisions, and by far the noisier as their motorized 
eggbeaters are raced with open mufflers, we'll review first 
the season highlights of these senior members of the 
knee-pad fraternity. 

Twenty years ago a huge silver urn-shaped permanent 
trophy was posted by Colonel E. H. R. Green for the 
American Power Boat Association outboard racer who 
scores the greatest number of points in any one class at 
A.P.B.A.-sanctioned regattas on the Winter Citrus Circuit. 
Bill Tenney, Dayton, Ohio, who had won the huge bauble 
in 1953 and Bud Wiget, Concord, Calif., who had won it 
in 1955 were among the nearly hundred alkie drivers 
from twenty different states who competed at the sun- 
shine events which led off with the Miami Winter Out- 
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Top performer of the stock drivers 
during the Florida season 
was Don Baldaccini of Miami. 









New champions and 
records were made in °56 


on the outboard circuits 


Bill Tenney won the coveted Col. Green Star 
Island Trophy for best performance on 
the A.P.B.A. alkie-burner’s Citrus Circuit. 
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Doug Creech topped the country’s 578 alkie 
burners to win the Townsend medal and US-2 
number symbolic of country’s top pro racer. 
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board Regatta on January 22 on Biscayne Bay and finished 
up on St. Petersburg’s Lake Maggiore, February 19. 
During the month between the first and the last of the two 
events, other races counting in on the scoring for the 
Star Island Trophy were staged at Lake Alfred, January 
29; Lakeland, February 4 and 5; Clearwater, February 12 
and Punta Gorda, February 18. 

The season was one of the best in years for the hot 
fuel boys, whose numbers have been gradually decreasing 
during the past five years from nearly one thousand com- 
petitors throughout the country to only 507 registered 
racers in 1955. The Florida kick-off events augured well, 
for by the end of the year the A.P.B.A. alky drivers had 
built up their forces to 578 racing members and the num- 
ber of registered racing boats had increased from 837 in 
1955 to 933 in 1956. Along with the renewed interest 
came hotter competition than had been seen in the Sun- 
shine State in many a season. And even the purses were 
lusher, with, for example, $1700 in cash posted for the 
Miami affair, 








Bud Wiget, runner-up on the Florida circuit 
with his giant 60 c.i. Evinrude, went on to set a 
new straightaway mark of 78.336 miles per hour. 


Interesting to the fans were a number of distinct upsets 
of form. At the first race it appeared as though Wiget, 
who had tallied the most points the previous year, was out 
to do it again. He scored four class heat victories, a pair 
of seconds, and a third. But surprisingly, Ralph Dowling, 
a 39-year-old Cleveland, Ohio, roofer, helmed his C 
Service Runabout, Margie, to two decisive and surprise 
heat wins over the California walnut rancher who is the 
world’s record holder in C Class. Bill Tenney, perennial 
record breaker from Dayton, Ohio, made his presence 
felt with the second best performance of the day, turn- 
ing in three heat wins, plus a second and a third. 

Another surprise occurred at Lake Alfred where a 
Florida driver, George Taylor of Orlando, with a modified- 
to-alcohol Mercury Class A motor beat the usually in- 


’ domitable Tenney in two straight heats, though both driv- 


ers were led to the tape by Texan Bob McGinty. It did 
appear, however, as had been forecast for some time, a 
well set-up modified stock motor can compete on equal 
terms with the specially-designed-for-racing-equipment. 

At Lakeland, in addition to vieing for Star Island points 
and a share in the $1300 purse, the drivers also battled 
for the two days’ total high points which determined the 
winner of the coveted Orange Cup. 

A two-driver duel developed quickly which was destined 
not to be decided until the final race on the twenty-heat 
schedule. North Carolinian Doug Creech, scored six heat 
wins, a second and a third to amass a total of 2,925 points. 
He ultimately lost his grip on the Orange Cup in the final 
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heats of the day when he finished third and second in the 
60 cubic inch F Class. Bud Wiget had also been busily 
toting up points and scored six firsts, a third, a fourth 
and two fifths to total 3048. Twice the Californian came 
from behind to win the F heats; in his first five miles he 
moved from fourth up to the van and in the final heat 
from sixth to front spot. Wiget’s big four-cylinder Evin- 
rude is the hottest 60 h.p. job in the country. This he 
proved late last fall at Long Beach, Calif., when he 
pushed the giant four, on his three-point Neal hydro, two 
ways through an electronically timed trap at a record 
breaking average of 78.336 m.p.h. 

Though not overly impressive in the first three events of 
the season, Tenney came into his own in the Star Island 
Trophy chase which places emphasis on consistency in a 
single class. Uniquely enough, Tenney had it in two 
classes, scoring 2000 points of a possible 2400 points in 
the six regattas with his C Hydro and finished runner-up 
to himself for the trophy with a 1975 point total in B 
Hydro. Tenney’s closest competition came from West 
Coaster Bud Wiget with 1950 points in C Service Run- 
about and 1825 in F Hydro. Ralph Dowling was next in 
line with 1775 in C Service Runabout. 

A.P.B.A. is not alone in sanctioning the alkie burners 
for in detachable motor competition the 52-year-old gov- 
erning body has a prime rival in the newer, six-year-old 
National Outboard Association. One of N.O.A.’s. major 
events each season is the annual Yankee-Rebel tangle for 
the North-South championships. This year the Yankees 
ran away with the affair, and well they should have, for 
though there was a turnout of nearly 100 boats, not a 
single driver from south of the Mason Dixon line put in 
an appearance at the Quincy, Ill., race site. This elimi- 
nated the usual red hot sectional rivalry but individual com- 
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Pulling into the finish float in New 
York City, Ray Lenk, left, waves as 
he wins the rough Around Manhattan 
Marathon in late 1956 to make it two 
years in a row for the Detroit racer. 
Ralph Scott, lower left, of Paducah, 
Ky., wound up a top performance on 
N.O.A. circuits with two new straight- 
away records. Outboarding came to 
West Coast TV screens when regular 
weekly events at Venice, Calif., below, 
known as “Mud Puddle” raceway were 
televised. They made for lively fare. 
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petition was keen. 

Ellis Willoughby, Alexander, Ill., starred with four 
first places and a fourth to tally the day’s high total, and 
Homer Kincaid, long-time mayor of Carbon Cliff, Ill., was 
second in honors. 

During the course of the season, A.P.B.A. alkie drivers 
had a total of thirty-seven sanctioned regattas, winding up 
their major activity with their year-end National Cham- 
pionships at Long Beach Marine Stadium, California. As 
the season progressed one driver became more and more 
a dominating factor on the scene. Doug Creech, who due 
to pressure of business had made only two appearances, 
both of them impressive, on the Citrus Circuit, kept 
plenty busy during the spring, summer and fall months, 
scoring a total of 14,113 points between April 1 and Oc- 
tober 1 to win the George H. Townsend medal, synony- 
mous with the United States Championship. Creech be- 
came the second driver in outboarding history to win this 
medal five times, the other racer being famed Fred Jacoby, 
Jr., a Broadway stage scenery designer and now retired 
from racing, who won the award in 1935, °36, °38, 40 and 
"41. 

To Creech, the 1956 season was a fitting wind-up of 
ten years in competition. He won the Class C Hydro 
National Championship title in California within an hour 
after narrowly escaping serious injury when his smaller 
A Class hydro’s fuel tank burst and enveloped Creech in 
a 50 m.p.h.-plus flaming thrill ride. Then the redoubtable 
49-year-old racer, who had preceded his boat racing 
activities with fifteen years of professional motorcycle 
competition, announced his intention of hanging up his 
crash helmet for good. 

The gas burners with their out-of-the-box equipment, 
which by the rules cannot be tampered with, started their 
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new season even before the old one had drawn to a close. 
This may sound like so much fiscal double talk. Perhaps 
it is, but the Orange Bowl events at. Miami, despite the 
fact that the rooster tails lift right on the departing hooves 
of reindeer, is considered by most stock drivers to be the 
curtain raiser of each new racing year. One of the Orange 
Bowl highlights is the Nine Hour Endurance Marathon 
in Biscayne Bay, sanctioned by the Union for Interna- 
tional Motorboating, the world governing body. Both 
inboards and outboards race simultaneously though the 
two types of boats are scored separately. The outboard 
winner of the event was Dick Spelman of Miami, who 











Chris Erneston’s stellar performance at the N.O.A. 
North-South outboard event has won him the title 
of “General Lee” to lead the 1957 rebel contingent. 





The eggbeater-powered multi-step hydros were crowd pleasers from coast to coast. Here John Inman 
of Seattle virtually flies past a competitor on Washington’s Lake Sammamish. 


piloted a 40 c.i. Mercury on a Coronado hull to a sur- 
prising nine-hour average speed of 34.975 m.p.h. 

A number of Italians flew over to America to compete 
in the Orange Bowl events. One of them, Massimo Leto di 
Priolo, the Italian unlimited outboard record holder who 
is the only man in the world ever to have driven an out- 
board at over 100 m.p.h., gave a good account for himself. 
Leto won the 40 c.i. outboard class in the rough water 
around Miami Beach 24-mile event, which carries the 
field for nearly half the distance over an open Atlantic 
Ocean leg. Carlo Pagliano, the Italian D Stock Hydro 
champion, went into the closed course events at some- 
what of a handicap, having burned himself badly during 
the Nine Hour Endurance run. Though crouching in the 
cockpit of a racing hydro was definitely painful to the 
Italian ace, he might well have returned to Milan with the 
DSH victor’s trophy had not misfortune struck him again. 
Well out in the van of the twelve boat field in the four- 
cylinder hydro event, Pagliano was blinded by the sun, 
failed to pick up the course markers on the final lap, and 
finished fourth, managing only a second in his next try, 
to wind up the two-heat race third in points. 

Throughout the winter Florida events, which were 
attended in many instances by fields of more than 200 
boats, Don Baldaccini, Miami, and his arch rival, Skip 
Ritter, Hallendale, Fla., took turns dominating competi- 
tion. Outstanding class performances at individual regat- 
tas were turned in by Al Bligh, Yreka, Calif., a 50-year- 
old sign painter and Herb Lanphear, a 28-year-old New 
York State bricklayer. 

On the West Coast, stock outboarders were kept busy 
during the winter in a thirteen-week-long series of televised 
speedboat rodeos at the Venice Marine Stadium, fondly 
referred to by many of the drivers who competed come 
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Rough water and torrential rain marked start of 
1000 Islands International Marathon. Below, 
fair weather favored Madison, Ind. Ohio River regatta. 





Durable driver Bob Jacobson, Flint, Mich., took 
88 miles of this action to win Winnebagoland 
Marathon at 38.86 m.p.h. average speed. 


















































N.O.A. stock ASH championships at Johnson City, 
Tenn., were won by Walter “Cuz” Knight. 











Sixteen boats started in the A.P.B.A. ASH nationals 
at Cambridge, Md., won by Dean Chenoweth. 





Coming out of the pack to win the A.P.B.A. BU 
title is Dave Kough in his 58J utility. 





Standout performance at A.P.B.A. marathons was 
turned in by Gene Hawthorne, Jr. in his Sid-Craft. 
Leading, below, in 88-N is Hunter Grimes, on his 
way to new A.P.B.A. CU record at Worcester, Mass. 

















rain, wind, cold or occasional sunshine, as the Mud Puddle. 

With a shift in scene to Marion, N. C., the N.O.A. 
stock drivers engaged in their annual North-South cham- 
pionships. Here a complete reversal of the alkie title-go 
resulted, for the Rebels were out in force. Sparked by 
Chris Erneston of West Palm Beach, Fla., who emerged 
from the regatta high point winner and tailed closely by 
Ralph Scott, Paducah, Ky., and Dave Alsop of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., the Rebels won the outboarders’ battle 
between the states hands down. An international flavor 
was added to the contest with the appearance of Dieter 
Konig, German outboard racing star, who had campaigned 
the N.O.A. circuits during the spring and early summer 





Not all races were confined to lakes and sylvan 
settings. Here racers pass Detroit skyscrapers. 





Winning at left in utilities, here Kough in his 
Sid-Craft takes B Hydro win on Choptank River. 


months. At the Marion, Lake James event, his final regat- 
ta, Kénig ended on an upbeat by dominating the B Stock 
Hydro heats. Ké6nig’s performance didn’t figure in the 
colorful Union and Confederate comparative point scor- 
ing, however, but he did impress the crowd, both with his 
driving skill and the performance of his German-built 
equipment. 

Distinct from the closed course multi-lap competition, 
raced for distances of five miles over from one mile to 
mile and two-thirds circuits, are the marathon events, 
scheduled for distances of 50 miles and upwards. The 
average event covers about 80 miles. Marathoners found 
1956 a rough year. Inevitably at major events, the racers 
encountered obstacles far more trying than the fatiguing 
factor of bouncing for a number of hours on their knees. 

From the season’s opener at Norfork, Va., where waves 
several feet high ranged the whole course, to the year’s 
major wind up, the Twice Around Manhattan Marathon, 
(which was so rough this year it was once Around Man- 
hattan), adverse weather and even unexpected wild life 
plagued the drivers. At Alexandria Bay, N. Y., as 103 
boats raced down to the starting line for the 90-mile long 
1000 Islands enduro on the St. Lawrence River,’ the sun 
suddenly flicked out like a blown electric light and black- 
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Speed and spills are part of the excitement that 


brought more spectators to racing than ever before 


Sensational spills marked most closed-course events. 


ened skies emptied a deluge of driving rain that knifed 
at the drivers’ faces so that they raced the first twenty 
miles nearly blind. Then, as if this wasn’t enough, in the 
final fifteen miles of the race an unprecedented swarm of 
flies suddenly made their appearance like an invasion of 
locusts, clinging inches above the water’s surface to form 
a nearly impenetrable curtain. 

On the Detroit river, a 20-mile an hour wind breathed 
against an eight-mile-an-hour current to cut the Belle Isle 
Marathon waters into soaring rollers that beat drivers and 
tore equipment apart. At Winnebagoland, the biggest of 
them all, only 22 of 223 starting boats completed the 88- 
mile distance. Those statistics tell the story of what the 
water conditions were like. 

Around Manhattan, if possible, water conditions were 
even worse: 29 of 103 entrants capsized within ten 
minutes after the start, trying to navigate the turn from 
the Harlem into the Hudson River at treacherous Spuyten 
Duyvil under near gale conditions. For the balance of the 
lone lap around the skyscrapers, 33 more drivers hit the 
drink in what turned into more of a swimming meet. 

At a mid-Florida affair, two drivers were pitched with- 
out warning high into the air and back into the water 
when their frail hulls rammed a school of porpoises. 
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Here stock driver Harold Tolford is being hit 
by Del Haack during a regatta on Silver Lake near Everett, 


Washington. 


Yet from the plethora of wearing high-speed grinds 
staged in nearly every section of the country, new stars 
emerged. Of these, three stood out well above the others. 
Bob Jacobson, Flint, Mich., cowboyed his four-cylinder 
Mercury-powered Speedliner over mountainous white cap 
waves at a heroic speed average of 35.86 m.p.h. for the 
88-mile distance of the eighth annual Milwaukee Sentinel- 
Winnebagoland Marathon. Hunter Grimes, Alexandria 
Bay, N. Y., made his CU class Raveau, powered by a 
Merc 30H, the favorite at both long distance and closed 
course events in his class. To Hunter, who during the 
season broke two A.P.B.A. and world’s class records in 
his CU, his most pleasing accomplishment was garnering 
a class win in his own back yard at the 1000 Islands event. 
Most notable of all, however, was a red-headed college 
student from Grosse Pointe, Mich., Gene Hawthorne, Jr., 
who helmed a B Class Sid-Craft to six major marathon 
victories, romping home first in his class with a Mercury 
20H powering his rig at Norfolk, Va.; Detroit, Mich., 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., and winding up his season with his 
Sid-Craft powered by a Champion Hot Rod to rack up 
further wins at Top of Michigan, Eastmanville, and Tren- 
ton, Mich. 


(continued on page 72) 
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In 1950 designer Ted Jones came out of the West with his creation, Slo-Mo IV, and as driver Ted Jones, 


he took that glimmering symbol of racing world’s championship, the Gold Cup, back to Seattle with him. 
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designer of the champions 


From Slo-Mo-Shun IV to Shanty and Thriftway, 


Jones speed-bombs have dominated the unlimiteds 


By BLAKE GILPIN 
POPULAR BOATING’s racing reporter 








HERE are hundreds of graduate Naval Architects who 

have sweated it out over their drawing boards and 
rubbed blisters on their fingers with their slide rules work- 
ing at high speed designs, but a man who has never seen 
the inside of a naval architectural school has topped them 
all. Only a handful of people have heard of Tudor Owen 
Jones and until the past few years, few even close to the 
speedboating picture knew who “Ted” Jones was. And 
that’s been his big beef for a long time. 

Don’t. get it wrong—Jones is no publicity hound. What 
he is, quite simply, is the undisputed world’s finest designer 
of high speed watercraft. This he would like people to 
know, the more the better, because speedboat designing is 
his bread and butter, albeit at times, he’s taken his bread 
without butter and more than once has come up with only 
crumbs. 

In a capsule, these are some of Ted Jones’ contributions 
to speed on water: 

—He designed and built his first record holder back in 
1941, a limited displacement hydroplane, Jnvader, which 
in 1942 set a world’s mark of 77.586 m.p.h. 
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Profile of a champion is 
shown as Seattle’s “Old 
Girl” swings high on her 
sling. Winner of unlimited 
boating’s World Series, 
the Gold Cup, in 1950, 
1952, and 1953, and the 
Harmsworth in 1950, her 
tired form finally tore to 
pieces in the Gold Cup 
trials in 1956. Since 1950, 
hulls designed or modified 
by Jones have won the 
Gold Cup every year. They 
include both Slo-Mo IV and 
V, Gale V, and last year’s 
ultimate winner, Thrift- 
way. As of this time, Slo- 
Mo IV still holds the 
world’s record of 178.497 
m.p.h. for unlimited-class 
piston-engine powered 
speedboats. Only Camp- 
bell’s jet-powered  Blue- 
bird Il has topped her. 


Shown below is Ted tun- 


ing Slo-Mo for record run. 























Early Ted Jones designs, like the three-pointer 
Wasp below, worked out his multi-step ideas and later 
included principles of dihedral and angle of attack. 


World championships have proven Jones’ three-point theories 







Shown the day Slo-Mo set her first world 
record, 160.323 m.p.h., are owner Stanley 
Sayres, designer Jones, and builder Jensen. 





—With boats he designed, built and raced, Jones reigned 
over the Pacific Northwest outlaw circuits in the 135 and 
225 classes for a number of years. 

—He designed Slo-Mo-Shun 1V, which until her unfor- 
tunate demise during a time trial at Detroit last fall, was 
considered the fastest unlimited class piston engined speed- 
boat in the world. Her owner, the late Stanley Sayres, with 
Ted aboard as riding mechanic, set a world’s mark of 
160.323 m.p.h. in June of 1950 at Seattle, Washington. 
The previous United States mark had been 127.063 m.p.h. 
and the world’s mark of 141.74 m.p.h. established by Eng- 
land’s Sir Malcolm Campbell back in 1939 was still consid- 
ered unbeatable at the turn of the half century. 

In July of 1952 Slo-Mo IV did it again, upping the mark 
to 178.497 m.p.h. That same year the Jones-designed boat 
won her second Gold Cup, the first for the shovel nosed 
behemoth on her home waters. Her initial Gold Cup win 
had been garnered at Detroit in 1950 with Jones at the 
helm. Jones and Slo-Mo as a team had rustled the famous 
American Power Boat Association trophy, emblematic of 
World Series victory in speedboating circles, from the East 
to the West Coast for the first time since it had been posted 
in 1904, 

In 1951 the Ted Jones-designed Slo-Mo-Shun V, stable 
mate of the Old Lady, successfully defended the Gold Cup 
against the best the East had to offer and established for 
the first time a heat average of better than 90 m.p.h., more 
than 13 miles an hour faster than any eastern boat had ever 
been clocked in a Gold Cup event. The Old Lady, however, 
Slo-Mo-IV, had already set an Unlimited Hydro competi- 
tion mark over a five-mile distance at 111.742 m.p.h. in 
1951 and had been clocked for one lap during the Gold 
Cup that year at an average of 108.663 m.p.h. From 1950 
through 1954, the two Slo-Mos completely dominated the 
Gold Cup events. 

But somehow during this entire time Jones hadn’t re- 
ceived the recognition he deserved, because of a three- 
cornered feud that was somewhat of Jones’ making. 

Ted was born in 1910, the son of a Welsh cabinet maker, 
who named him Tudor Owen Jones. From his father, Ted 
gained a knowledge of wood and joining techniques which 
was to stand him in good stead when he began boat build- 
ing at the age of seventeen. Tudor lasted only until Ted had 
put enough beef on his six-foot-plus lean frame to back up 
his preference for the name Ted. 
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Jones today is a deceptive appearing man. Forty-six 
years old and a grandfather, Ted gives the appearance of 
a man in his early twenties. The only give-away is a touch 
of graying about the temples. He was married in 1931 to 
Jane Mjorud, an Alaskan of Norwegian descent. The two 
have four children, a son Ronnie, twin girls Sharon and 
Shirley and another daughter Jo Ann. 

Ron appears to be following in his father’s line of work 
for the twenty-three year old quit a job at an aircraft fac- 
tory and began building boats on a full time basis last 
Spring. The only difference between the two Jones build- 
ers now is one of price. Ron favors the limited 7-liter Class 
and has been laying his bets on turning out boats 20’ in 
length, powered with souped-up automobile engines, with 
a price tag in the neighborhood of $5000. Ron figures that 
his boats will get more acceleration coming out of the turns 
than the air-craft-engine powered Unlimiteds. Though the 
younger Jones’ versions may lack the Unlimiteds’ 140 plus 
miles an hour speed on the straights, the turning advantage 
might pay off. A 7-liter, if it’s 20’ in length or over, can 
qualify to run against the Unlimiteds, or at least it can try. 
So we may witness a father-son designing duel before long. 

Ted by contrast continues to root for plenty of horse- 
power as a requirement to win an Unlimited Class race. 
Ted’s boats cost about $30,000, ready to race, complete 
even to a full tank of gas and a trailer. Of course to cam- 
paign a Gold Cup for a season can cost as much as the 
initial price of the boat, but nobody has ever considered 
Gold Cup racing an inexpensive sport. 

Ted’s first boat was built in 1927 after he had already 
spent several years racing motorcycles and hopped up 
Model Ts. The Seattle-Tacoma, Washington, area, even at 
that time, was becoming speedboating conscious and Ted 
followed the trend and switched to water. His first rig was 
an outboard-powered sea sled, good for about twenty miles 
an hour. There was nothing unique about the design and 
since its inherent speed was quite modest, Ted abandoned 
it for an inboard step hydroplane. He was short on ready 
cash and picked up a four-cylinder Star automobile engine 
for $25 to power that job. Surprisingly enough, it was able 
to compete with some of the Hispano-Suiza powered speed 
demons of that period. Ted said, “I didn’t contribute any- 
thing particularly original in those days, but I did have 
fun.” 

Yet within the next few years he started to develop what 
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were then fairly radical ideas, developments and innova- 
tions that were to lead to definite contributions. The first 
advance was a single step conventional hydroplane to 
which Ted added some bulges angled at 45 degrees. Today 
the non-trip chine is commonplace and its need is quickly 
apparent to anyone who has ever driven a high speed boat 
through a corner. As a boat begins to slide sideways, if it 
is hard chined—that is straight sided—in design, water 
packs up against the outer edge and if the action isn’t 
stopped by the driver slowing down, eventually the boat 
will turn over. This flipping action can be compared to an 
automobile broad-siding on dirt in the corner and encoun- 
tering a curb, at which point either the wheels collapse or 
the car turns over. 

Ted holds no patents on the non-trip chine idea, for else- 
where in the late ’20s and early °30s, countless racers who 
had gotten tired of being pitched out or flipped in the cor- 
ners were trying similar modifications. 

Ted’s bulging non-trips got his boat around the corners 
faster but still didn’t help straightaway speed for the same 
underwater drag was present as on hard chined boats. 
While pawing through an old 1913 boating magazine he 

(continued on page 69) 








POPULAR BOATING’s correspondent, 
Blake Gilpin, interviews Ted Jones, at 
left, and Colonel Russell Schleeh, who in 
1956 in Shanty | successfully defended 
the United States’ possession of the 
Harmsworth Trophy with the Jones-de- 
signed hull. Looking ever-young, Jones 
watched his designs dominate Harms- 
worth and later take the disputed Gold 
Cup back to Seattle after the ’56 season. 
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First Jones designed and built record-holder 
was the 225 c.i. Division Il Invader, driven 


by Tom Ince in 1942 at 77.586 m.p.h. Below, 
in contrast, is huge Allison for first Slo-Mo. 
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neide Inboard Kacing 


By HANK WIEAND BOWMAN 


Ex-racing driver Bowman travels over 10,000 air miles 
a year reporting water racing and travel events. 
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The 136-mile Gold Coast Marathon from Miami to West Palm Beach and back put 252 inboards in action. 


Prop-riding Wa Wa Too takes over 
the lead from Italian 500 kg. hydro 
of Selva during Baker Trophy event. 


Cracker Boxes at Long Beach Marine Chevrolet-powered Wa Wa Too, right, 
Stadium are led by No Go, which beats Alpha Romeo-powered Selva, 
later ran 84 m.p.h. at Salton Sea. left, for International Grand Prix. 


peso racing continued on the upswing in 1956 as 
more American Power Boat Association regattas were 
sanctioned than in any previous year in the history of the 
sport. Ten new five-mile competition records were estab- 
lished and four new mile records were set. Unfortunately 
several serious accidents placed an even stronger focus 
on the need for greater safety precautions. 

The year spelled death for one racer, Harold Beall, 
Clifton Heights, Pa., who was killed at a sanctioned speed- 
boat race at Harrisburg on the Susquehanna River. It 
marked, too, serious injury to Chuck Hunter, Columbus, 
Ohio, 225 c.i. hydroplane driver whose boat was hit by 
a competitor at St. Petersburg, Fla. Chuck during the 
past fifteen years has won numerous honors, including the 
National Championship in his class, membership in speed- 
boating’s Hall of Fame as well as membership in the ex- 
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clusive 100 m.p.h. club. However, had it not been for 
prompt action on the part of a fellow driver, Chuck 
might well have died. Thrown into the water, he suf- 
fered a broken back and punctured lungs. The competitor 
who saved Chuck’s life was a newcomer to the sport, Julius 
Howard, who was engaging in his first race. Howard re- 
sponded to the emergency like a veteran and immediately 
stopped his own boat. Despite being handicapped by a 
wooden leg, Howard plunged into the water and supported 
Hunter’s head until help arrived. For his quick action, 
Howard was awarded the 1956 A.P.B.A. Inboard Sports- 
manship Trophy. 

The year, too, marked the passing of a famous racing 
team. Slo-Mo-Shun 1V and her owner Stanley S. Sayres, 
Seattle, Wash. Slo-Mo IV, holder of the propeller-driven 
unlimited hydroplane record at 178.497 m.p.h., flipped 
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More races and records than 
ever before were established 


on the inboard circuits in ’56 


Inboard racers trailered their equipment from 
all sections of the country to attend major 
A.P.B.A. events like this at Miami, Fla. 





and was nearly totally destroyed during a 140 m.p.h. test 
run before the Gold Cup Regatta at Detroit. Her owner, 
Stanley Sayres, winner of the Gold Cup five consecutive 
years, 1950 through 1954, succumbed to a heart attack 
at his Lake Washington, Wash., home several week’s after 
his boat’s demise. 

The season was a busy one for the 703 American Power 
Boat Association inboard racing drivers as 70 major sanc- 
tioned regattas from coast to coast kept the 844 registered 
boats pitching rooster tails throughout the season. An 
international flavor was given to the water speedway cir- 
cuits on several occasions. The first was at Miami, Fla., 
on New Year’s Day when Italian racing champion Ezio 
Selva unsuccessfully challenged a group of American com- 
petitors at the Miami Beach International Grand Prix, 
open to hydroplanes of any power potential weighing less 
than 1700 pounds. The field included B. G. Bartley, Jr., 
Pittsburgh; defending Grand Prix champion, D. C. Kei- 
sacker, Miami; Ray Gassner, St. Petersburg; George 
Byers, Columbus, Ohio, 7 litre record holder; and Henry 
Lauterbach, Portsmouth, Va. The three five-mile heats 
rapidly developed into a duel between Lauterbach in Bill 
Ritner’s Wa Wa Too, a Chevrolet-powered 266 c.i. hydro, 
and Selva in his 500 kg. Alfa Romeo-powered Mochet- 
tiere. In the first of the five-mile heats, Selva displayed 
great daring and throttled full bore past the front running 
Lauterbach in the final turn to win by a scant 30 yards. 
Selva unfortunately had missed the first buoy marker and 
was disqualified. This mistake cost him the $7500 Baker 
Palladium trophy, for in the second heat Lauterbach again 
went out in front in Wa Wa Too only to be overtaken 
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Despite a damaged left sponson, Willard Rhodes’ 
Gold Cup winner Miss Thriftway captured 
President’s Cup with lap and heat records. 





In seven different classes, 73 inboard hydros 
competed at annual Madison, Indiana 
regatta held on the Ohio River. 
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Fred Alter drove Miss U.S.I, George Simon’s 


Unlimited, to win the two final heats 
and the Governor’s Trophy at Madison, Ind. 





The 266 cubic inch hydro championship for 
1956 went to Henry Lauterbach, driver of 
Bill Ritner’s potent Wa Wa Too. 





Howard Hibbert’s Jr. Prowler set a new 
F Service Runabout record at 51.843 m.p.h. 
and won national title at Buffalo regatta. 
































Myron Wolf, skipper of Sea Wolf Il, 
is presented Dewar predicted log 

trophy. Below, Dick Lindheimer and 
Sonny Jones averaged 40.561 m.p.h. 
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B. G. Bartley, Jr., in his Fageol-powered 7-litre hull Wildcatter won 
the 7 litre National Hydro Championship at Buffalo, New York. 


to win Nine-Hour Endurance Grand Prix, 






































by Selva who was clocking better than 125 m.p.h. on the 
straightaways. Selva scorched by Lauterbach on the back- 
stretch of the second lap and went on to score an easy 
win. In the final heat Lauterbach beat the Italian to win 
the trophy, and took it again last month. Selva finished 
second despite the disqualification. Gassner took third and 
Keisacker, fourth. Byers had engine difficulty in the first 
heat, changed power plants between heats, yet failed to 
gain the results he hoped for. The Ohio driver took his 
Miss DeSoto out for a test run after the race, screamed 
with wide-open throttle into a sand bar, ripped the tran- 
som from the boat and decided it just wasn’t his day. 

Bartley, too, had gremlin problems for he tore off the 
rudder on the 7 litre Wildcatter, registered in his father’s 
name. Later in the season Wildcatter was to come into 
its own when, under the helmsmanship of Ron Musson, 
Akron, Ohio, the Fageol-powered 7 litre copped the 7-litre 
National Championship in straight heats at the Buffalo 
Launch Club’s Annual International Regatta. In winning 
the title, Musson ironically beat B. G. Bartley, Jr., who 
was driving his own 7 litre Uppercut. 

At the same Miami Beach regatta, the first of the year’s 
new crop of straightaway speed records was hung by How- 
ard Abbey who clocked-in his Class F Service Runabout 
Hurricane at an average speed of 59.801 m.p.h. 

Though Selva failed in his attempt to take the Inter- 
national Grand Prix to Italy, he did gain honor for him- 
self when he sent his Moschettiere screaming over the In- 
land Waterway at Hollywood, Fla., for a two-way average 
speed of 141.767 m.p.h. 

On July 14 and 15, the Sunshine State again was to 
share in the speedboating world’s limelight when the an- 
nual two-day Gold Coast Marathon, Miami to West Palm 
Beach and return, was conducted with a field of 252 boats, 
the largest ever, roaring away from the Pelican Harbor 
Yacht Club at the start. Stu Wilson, brother of Don Wil- 
son who has gained his share of honors in all classes of 
inboard hydros up to and including the Unlimiteds, helmed 
his 266 c.i. red-hull hydro Sabre to win at an average speed 
of 63.8 m.p.h. for the 136 miles. Both Wilson’s 61.5 m.p.h. 
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north run and 66.2 m.p.h. south run were new records for 
the distance. 

Wilson by no means had things all his own way for 
on the north lag, Sam Griffith, driving the Pussy Cat, also 
a 266er, finished 33 seconds behind him, after 68 miles 
of chasing, and only 30 seconds behind on the return trip. 

Though long distance grinds are a rarity for inboard 
hydroplanes where a greater premium is placed on high 
speed for short distances on a closed course than on dura- 
bility, another and growing phase of A.P.B.A.’s inboard 
powerboating is its cruiser division. Sparked by William 
Edgar Johns in 1956 the cruisers listed sixteen sanctioned 
events on their schedule. The boats, engaged in competi- 
tion under Bill Johns’ direction, are regular cruising craft 
whose contests are of the Predicted Log type in which 
the premium is placed on split-second. precision naviga- 
tion, calling for arrival and passage of check points at 
predicted times. The sport is gaining more and more ad- 
herents each season. One of the most coveted awards by 
the Predicted Log cruising clan is the American Power 
Boat Association Dewar Trophy, presented to the skipper 
of the power cruiser turning in the best score in any five 
sanctioned contests each season. The trophy, sponsored 
by the Schenley Import Co. and named after the famous 
Scotch whisky, is a $1500 French made world clock with 
a thirty-day movement. It was won in 1956 by Myron 
B. Wolf of Glen Cove, L.I., skipper of the Sea Wolf II. 

The British International Trophy contest has long been 
touted as the premier international motorboat racing event 
and is better known as the Harmsworth Trophy. Last year 
it was challenged for by Canada calling upon the United 
States to defend her claim to international speedboating 
supremacy. The trophy was first given in 1903 by Sir 
Alfred Harmsworth, later Lord Northcliffe, and it may 

(continued on page 75) 
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Hawaii Kai, helmed by Jack Regas and owned by 
Edgar Kaiser, won North American Unlimited crown 
at Washington, D. C., Sahara Cup at Lake Mead, Nev. 





Ted Koopman Photo 


George Simon’s Miss U. S. II won the Silver Cup 
at Detroit in late August but was damaged 
at President’s Cup and retired for season. 


Earl Kelly in the 135 c.i. hydro Wild Cat 
dominated his class events in the 
races at Buggs Island Lake, Virginia. 





Shown are Ron Musson’s 135 c.i. championship 
hulls Chromium, at top, and his 
266 c.i. Cro-Mate trailered at the bottom. 








F. C. Moor, in his Crosley-powered 
Lauterbach 48 c.i. hydro, was a 
dominant factor in races of that class. | 














Bill Waggoner’s Shanty | was victor at Seattle 
Seafair, then successfully defended Harmsworth 
Trophy challenge by Canada’s Miss Supertest. © 
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Skip-E, owned and driven by Harry Bickford, 
won Class E Service Runabout National 
at the Buffalo Launch Club Regatta. 
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HOW THE OTHER 
LF DROWNS 


For the true lover of the sport, boating can be a year-around pastime. In northern harbors and bays across 
the country, small sailing dinghies race until the water freezes solid, and start again at first sunny week- 
end thaw. Only an outsider could claim that Frost Bite sailing is an advanced form of self-torture reserved 
for the most dedicated and cold-blooded of sportsmen, but to investigate this outdoor possibility Mr. Red 
Smith took on the intrepid assignment several yéars ago. Mr. Smith is the syndicated sports columnist of 
the New York Herald Tribune, and a noted martyr in the cause of improving the breed of two as well as 
four-legged athletes in America. His chilling and uncensored report of his first, and possibly last, experi- 
ence of racing under sail in the dead of winter is reprinted below.—Ed. 


BY RED SMITH 


R. EVERETT MORRIS, of our store, said with more courtesy than probity: 
“Buddy would like you to crew for him Sunday.” The invitation couldn’t 
oy BP f-y; rned have been put more politely, although its absolute accuracy might be open to 
question. 

: In spite of a weird fondness for sailing small open boats across the blizzardly 
deep in the dead of winter, the Morris family is perfectly capable of counting its 
change. And there was room for doubt that Mr. Morris’s intelligent son, Bud, 
who regularly sails with the leaders in the Sunday dinghy races of the Manhasset 
* Bay Yacht Club’s “frost bite” regattas, actually “would like” to be assisted by 
from that 145 pounds of lubberly meat with no experience of salt water beyond using it 
occasionally as a gargle. 

However, on the theory that one should never miss a chance to learn first 
hand how the other half drowns, the invitation was accepted and a search begun 
for a winter yachting costume—tricorn hat, long, blue, buff-trimmed overcoat with the third button missing to permit 
the wearer to thrust right hand under left armpit in the style set by General Washington at the Delaware winter regatta. 

By the time Bud’s crew arrived tardily there were thirty-two of the tiny tubs called Penguins skittering in all directions 
across Long Island Sound. This was the finish of the first race, and Bud, smiling pluckily, discharged the crew with whom 
he had sailed to eighth place and took on the newcomer. 

A Navy Travels on Its Stomach 

It may be that nature has wisely reserved some sports writers from hanging rather than let their frozen carcasses 
clutter up the Sound’s waters. At any rate, nature had provided a brilliant un-Decemberish day with scarcely enough 
breeze to capsize a birch canoe. 

Right off it developed that the Washington stance—commandingly erect, one foot on a forward thwart—was not 
in universal use at the Manhasset Bay Y. C. For the crew of a racing dinghy the approved position is that of a man 
hunting a shirt stud under the bureau. 

“Look,” Skipper Morris was told, “in giving orders it might be wise not to say, ‘Make fast the port shroud.’ This 
crew understands only strictly nautical terms like, ‘Grab that string on the stick there,’ or ‘Leave loose of that wire.’ ” 

“Do you know the windward side from the leeward?” Bud asked. 

“Well-l-l—” 

“Great,” said the skipper, and the next race began. 

Making Like a Sandbag 

In seafaring parlance, the start of a race among thirty-two penguins can be compared to a sale of nylons at 35 cents 
a pair during Macy’s Christmas rush. Except that Macy’s is quieter. With merry shouts of “Room!” “You're not entitled 
to room!” “Get back on that tack, Jim!” “Outta there, dammit!” “Look out!” “Get over, quick!” “Look out yourself!” the 
boats tacked up to the starting line and were away. 

Skipper Morris did an admirable job of keeping his voice down. He would say, ever so softly, “Hard a-lee,” which 
was an order to the crew to lift the body and heave it across to the other side of the boat. “Gently,” the skipper would 
say, “try not to joggle the boat. Hard a-lee.” Over went the slightly animate cargo to the other side, scramble, scuffle, 
kaplunk. Since the crew had his back to the skipper, it was impossible to see whether Bud winced. 

As far as you could see, boats were sailing in different directions. “We're up with the leaders,” said the skipper at one 
point. Apparently he had determined this fact by incantation and sorcery. Sure enough, the Sad Bunny came in sixth 
this time. Next race she was third. 

Meanwhile her crew floundered and crawled and heaved and plunged from side to side. In yacht racing the impor- 
tance of a skilled crew cannot be overestimated. A bag of sand might be livelier company for the captain, but when you 
want to shift ballast you must lift a bag of sand and move it. 

Yo-Ho-Ho and a Hot Buttered Rum 

In the fourth and last race Bud got the Sad Bunny off flying on a grand start, rounded the first mark in the 
lead but was passed by Allan Clark in Feather X on the downwind leg. Coming around for the last leg Bud eased off 
to the starboard of Feather’s course, gained gradually, came about directly in front of Feather and tacked across the 
finish in first place. 

Afterward in the clubhouse, while the protest committee waded through a morass of foul claims, it was agreed jubilantly 
that there is no substitute for an expert crew. The crew of the Sad Bunny shyly dropped chattering teeth into hot but- 
tered rum. Really, fellows, it was nothing —ReED SMITH © 1948, New York Herald Tribune, Inc. 
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The special thrill of feeling the brisk winter wind seize a bucket of blown ice water and dump it 
inside one’s oilskin is reported to provide a thrill unrivalled in many other sports. 


Rosenfeld Photos 








The restful gray of zero weather, Cynics have observed that the contestants 
followed by the convivial dunking when also enjoy pulling craft back up on the 
the dink capsizes, adds a special charm. snowy dock and heading in for a warm drink, 
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Goal of all snowbound boatmen, the Sunshine State offers 
fishing, cruising, water skiing and sailing as a few of its 
aquatic attractions. All types of craft, from runabouts to 
ocean-going yachts, sail and trail southward annually to ex- 
plore the miles of tidal coastline and fresh water lakes and 


streams that make Florida a mecca for sun-loving skippers. 


Cruising Centers 
of Particular Interest 
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Boating families flock to Florida for [X22 winter a boatman’s fancy is 
pe to turn to thoughts of Florida, 
reasons as numerous as the navigable where 8,426 miles of tidal coastlines, 


30,000 palm-fringed lakes and 166 
fresh-water rivers and streams await 
his pleasure. 

In this state of boating opportunities 
a unlimited, one inland acre out of every 
12 boasts fishable waters and the hap- 
py angler can take his pick of more 
than 40 top-notch game fish. 

For the visiting skipper with a yen 
for inland cruising, there is the Intra- 
coastal Waterway, plus numerous lakes 
in central Florida which are connected 
by a series of canals and rivers. The 
more adventurous boatman can ex- 
plore the mysterious Everglades, the 
Florida Keys or even skirt the coast- 
line from Jacksonville to Pensacola. 


, Dy f==S Skin diving is popular in the tropi- 
 —— cal waters off the Florida Keys, as well 
Y GE 
Pod ee aS many areas on both coasts. 


Pee For the sailing enthusiast, there are 
ae | / 


waterways that cover the state. 
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numerous regattas at Mt. Dara, Sara- 
Prepared for POPULAR BOATING’s sota, St. Petersburg and along the Gold 
readers by the American Automobile Assn. Coast from Palm Beach to Miami, plus 
is the map above showing recommended some notable blue water races held an- 
routes for trailing a boat by car nually at Miami, St. Petersburg and 
to Florida. Circled are suggested Fort Lauderdale. 
stop-over areas at intervals Water skiing is a statewide sport, | 
which should make for easy driving. particularly popular in picturesque | i 
More and more families have found Cypress Gardens, where water ski ex- | 
the fun of taking their small hibits are held every day. 
outboard, sailboat, or inboard with In a state where skin diving, water | 


skiing, and sailing are year ‘round 
sports, where there is no closed season 
on salt water fishing, and where cruises 
are an every day occurence, two addi- 
tional pleasures await the water-borne 
tourist—a warm, hearty welcome, and 
excellent accommodations for himself, 
his crew and his boat. —V.H. 


them for a sunshine vacation. 














Cypress Gardens Photo 
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It takes fast reflexes and a trim rig to navigate Everglade 


mangrove waters—but those who try it come back for more 


—_— 
lide 





Unwary operators can get badly banged up, or even swept overboard, by interlaced mangrove 
branches. Here an Everglades guide ducks as he deftly slips his craft into a small creek. 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


Experienced Florida Writer and Fisherman 


IRATE ships no longer hide in the rivers of Florida’s 

mangrove coast. The Indian dugouts are gone too and 
it has been many years since rumrunners growled through 
the outside passes or lay to in the deeper creeks. 

Criminals seldom hide out in the water labyrinth any 
more and a dozen “hammocks” occupied by cabins at 
some time during the past 100 years are now grown up in 
buttonwood and brush. Civilization nibbles tentatively at 
its borders but the mangrove everglades are almost entirely 
abandoned by man except for the pleasure boatman and 
the sports fisherman. 

Just off the mainland are the Ten Thousand Islands, con- 
servatively estimated, and the “mainland” (called that for 
lack of a better term) is 90 percent water. I have spent 
about one year out of the last four wading in or floating 
over that 90 percent and don’t seem to get tired of it. The 
fish have broken my tackle, thrown water in my face and 
even jumped into my boat. Eruption of a big tarpon or an 
angry snook in a tiny tidal creek is not soon forgotten. 

Ten minutes from the dock you can be out of sight and 
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sound of man and his doings. The transition is abrupt and 
complete. 

One of the world’s great bird sanctuaries, the Everglades 
have long attracted bird lovers as well as fishermen and 
hunters. Flights to and from the roosts are often spectacu- 
lar and some quiet paddling is likely to put you on the 
fringe of a gabbling, squawking rookery of water birds at 
any time of day. We have had flocks of wild ducks barely 
miss our boat in the narrow runs and have had them alight 
within ten feet of us when they carelessly pitched into tiny 
potholes. 

There are panther, deer and bear in the swamps but you 
won’t see them often unless you do your traveling by pad- 
dle. Alligators are numerous but have plenty of places to 
hide and only careful shoreline inspection will reveal them. 
You'll see an occasional raccoon or bobcat and now and 
then a black squirrel that looks like a tree-climbing skunk. 
Snakes are plentiful but hard to find from a boat cruising 
along. 

Air plants and jungle orchids are everywhere and some 
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Other tourists enjoy cruising through 
the scenic mangrove tunnels which 
connect the lakes in this region. 
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Herons and egrets abound in the Ever- 
glades. Above, a bird rookery on Cuth- 
bert Lake attracts some visitors. 





fishermen return from their first trips with their boats look- 
ing like flower beds. 

The water is brackish, its salinity dependent upon tide 
and rainfall, and tidal movements are so complex that only 
an old-timer can tell you whether it’s running in or out 
several mi’ ‘rom the gulf. 

The mangrove everglades run along the southwestern 
coast of the Florida peninsula and the primitive section is 
about 70 miles north and south with the southern part in- 
cluded in Everglades National Park. The lonely part is 
marked on the north by the town of Everglades and on the 
south by dock facilities at Coot Bay. To the east it drops 
off into the “sawgrass sea”. The Gulf of Mexico shelves 
off so gradually to the west that a skipper who doesn’t be- 
lieve his chart is apt to find himself sitting unhappily on a 
mudbank a mile offshore. 

The really important thing to the swamp-wise boatman 
is that he can cover almost the entire area of world famous 
fishing without exposing his craft to the open gulf. 

At first. it is startling to find an old hand steering an 
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A nice light-tackle tarpon, typical of the many that roam these fresh water ca- 
nals, is hefted by Jack Gowdy, of Wellston, Ohio, prior to being released. Bass 
are also abundant in this fisherman’s paradise and 8-pounders are common. 


outboard through 20-foot passes, narrow creeks and across 
shallow bays at a steady 25 miles an hour but with a little 
common sense. a pocket compass and a few charts. you can 
be driving the boat yourself. 

A de luxe way of fishing the “Shark River Country” (a 
name popularly given to the whole area) is to tow fishing 
boats behind a cruiser or houseboat and spend several days 
in a choice spot. Until recent years. one-day trips into the 
depths of the swamps were unusual. The fast outboard has 
changed that and now more than half of the travelers come 
back to a dock at night. 

Larger inboard craft must stick to open bays and 
deeper tidal rivers and no cabin boat can navigate the 
“closed” creeks where everyone but the operator must lie 
down, even in an open boat. 

For traveling closed creeks, the outboard boat should 
have fairly low sides. Windshields and tops are a nuisance 
and 16 feet is about maximum length. The operator ducks 
branches and cobwebs and often gets thoroughly smeared 
by wet mangrove roots. 
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Seated in their hand-carved dugout canoe, whose length almost spans a typical Everglades canal, 
a group of Seminoie Indians gather fruit which is washed their way by the current. 


You'll need a big motor for long, one-day trips and 
you'll require a spare capable of taking you home before 
dark if something goes wrong. After trying five outfits I 
have settled on a 14-foot aluminum boat. Traveling power 
is a 35-horse motor with a 3-horse mounted on a bracket 
for mud-plowing and creek navigation. The spare is a 15- 
horse stowed amidships. 

I have a steering wheel mounted very low near the stern 
so that the operator can reach the motor from his seat. He 
can unhook his remote controls and steer by hand in tight 
places and can clear his prop without scrambling the length 
of the boat. 

I carry a couple of outsized flashlights, a small fire ex- 
ltinguisher, a machete, a hand-axe, first aid kit and clamp- 
on running lights for emergency use. There is a tool kit for 
the motors, an extra propeller for each and twice as much 
gasoline as should be needed. Insect dope, rain gear and 
simple navigation equipment complete the bare essentials. 
Everything is stowed so it doesn’t stick out, hang over or 
flop loose. 

It took a while for my wife and I to learn the lesson 
about careful stowage and I would rather not discuss the 
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equipment that has been neatly whisked away and drowned 
by raking branches. 

Bronze propellers are necessary as everyone digs in now 
and then. Most of the mud has shell in it, sunken branches 
are tough and there are some honest-to-goodness oyster 
bars. 

Four of us, traveling in an outboard houseboat, once 
used up an aluminum prop in 20 miles of swamp. There 
had been a northeast wind and extra low tide and my 
knowledge of banks and bars was a little vague. We spent 
most of a day wading and shoving that boat from half a 
dozen groundings. 

People still get lost in the Everglades. Tell someone 
where you’re headed and when you’re coming back. If no 
one knows you’re in there no one is going to look for you 
—and that’s a serious thought indeed. 

Now, about navigation: 

You need a large scale set of charts made up by the 
Coast & Geodetic Survey from aerial photos taken back in 
the twenties. They are no longer stocked by marine supply 
houses and must be ordered. Regular coastal charts are on 
too small a scale. 
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An ordinary pocket compass will suffice. 
If you’re going far, have someone mark deep water for 
you. It’s wise to make short trips at first. 

A 20-foot island will show on your big chart. Recogni- 
tion of islands and passes is simple if you keep at it con- 
stantly but you can be lost in a matter of seconds if you get 
careless. Once you’re misplaced, the chart suddenly be- 
comes complicated and all of the islands look alike. 

The moment things look wrong, turn around and chase 
your wake back until you’re sure where you are. If you 
stop and drift for any reason, check your place on the chart, 
check the direction you were headed and don’t trust your 
judgment. 

When you cross a bay your compass will steer you to 
your charted landmarks on the other side. In close quarters 
you can tie rags or tinfoil to branches but this doesn’t work 
in larger bays. 

On my first trip, the guide headed full tilt into what ap- 
peared to be a solid wall of mangroves but he cut the en- 
gine and slid into a creek mouth, completely invisible from 
30 feet away. After he did this a dozen times, I relaxed. 
Now, I find my passengers giving me wild looks occasion- 
ally. Makes me feel very clever. 

Snook and tarpon are mainstays of the Shark River 
Country. Fall and spring are best although fishing is good 
the year around. In summer, the insects are belligerent. 


Good charts and a pocket compass are all 
you need for swamp navigation, but mark your 
course carefully before you start. 


Women too succumb to the lure of the man- 
grove country. Here the author’s wife plays 
a tarpon hooked near the Chatham River. 
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Fly-fishing, spinning and baitcasting are favored methods 
in the back country and most of the experienced anglers 
fish the shorelines. Your next strike may be from an 8- 
ounce mangrove snapper or an 80-pound tarpon. 


Ordinary black bass tackle is fine with the addition of 
slightly heavier line or leader and a short wire trace. Many 
bait casters use slip-clutch reel handles. 


If you want to troll, your tackle should be somewhat 
sturdier since much of the action is in narrow places and 
once he’s on you must keep him coming. The other day I 
saw a party of trollers catching snook in a creek where they 
couldn’t even sit up straight. That method takes many fish 
but I can’t abandon the noisy surface lures fished with 
snappy retrieve and healthy jerks. 


If you want less glamorous species of fish there are red- 
fish (channel bass) holes, sheepshead and jewfish who love 
to collect your tackle—and you, too, if you won’t let go. 


Your small boat can be launched from hoists at the 
Everglades Small Boat Dock and Chokoloskee Island at 
the north end of the area or at Coot Bay on Florida’s 
southern tip. 


Better get down there soon. We met another boat in 
Lostman’s River the other day and it may get crowded. 
—CHARLES F, WATERMAN 






Boats going into the ’Glades should be 
equipped with a low-mounted steering 
wheel and dual motor installation. 





Perched atop an airboat, and equipped with a head lamp, 
a young Seminole Indian prowls 
the Everglades at night in search of frogs. 
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‘Dinbuggio 


By CHARLES R. MEYER 


Noted outdoor writer and authority 


HE very thought of skimming over a damp sponge at 

50 miles-per-hour flabbergasts most conventional boat- 
men but Florida swamp-riders regard traveling on their 
blunt-snouted ungainly airboats as an everyday occurrence. 
Some of them refer to these propeller-driven craft with 
such affectionate nicknames as “sawgrass chariot” and 
“windmill bathtub.” Certainly there is nothing else quite 
like an airboat that floats or even pretends to float. 

Gunners, trappers, anglers, naturalists, even vacation- 
ing tourists are able to reach remote areas in the ’glades 
in a matter of hours via airboat today where-as, only 
thirty years ago, the identical spots were almost inacces- 
sible. Once only the Seminole dugout canoe driven by 
tedious push-pole arm power was able to navigate through 
the pickerelweed prairies. Nowadays, an economical air- 
cooled engine provides the force to drive a low-sided, 









Flat-bottomed sleds that can even slide 
over damp grass, the airboats can be 
jumped or maneuvered through marsh streams. 


beamy hull through the marshes at highway speeds. 

The meaning of the name Everglades is “floating earth.” 
The region is vast, mysterious, and yet startlingly beauti- 
ful. Over 15,000 square miles of the state of Florida is 
comprised of inland lakes dotted by sabal palm ham- 
mocks and moss-hung cypress, the endless plains of swamp 
grass and pickerelweed, called wampee by the Indians, 
the clusters of hyacinth beds, wild orchids, white, pink, 
and yellow lily pads—the list is too long for repetition. 
The only practical method of transportation into the area 
yet discovered is by airboat. 

Somewhere around 1934, John Lamb and Russel How- 
ard of Fort Lauderdale mounted a windmill motor and a 
wooden propeller on top of a tub-shaped skiff and tested 
the rig in what is now known as the Loxahatchee Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge just west of U.S. Highway 441. 
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Wide World Photo 





The clumsy craft chugged along at seven or eight miles 
an hour—the ancestor to the fast airboats of today. You 
can easily maneuver a modern craft at trolling speeds, tow 
a bathing beauty who wants to water ski over the swamp, 
tote a group of naturalists or Army engineers on an ex- 
ploratory expedition, take a duck hunter to a distant 
blind, or even carry a ranger into the back country on a 
fire fighting mission. Doctors use airboats to make Ever- 
glades house calls. The Seminoles use them in place of 
their traditional dugouts. Poachers take to airboats in 
pursuit of the huckless marsh deer and other wildlife, and 
game wardens use them to track down the poachers. The 
airboat has caused a minor revolution in ‘glades economy. 

From Florida, the use of airboats has spread through- 
out the country. The swamper uses a low-sided, blunt- 
nosed vehicle for work exclusively in a protected, shoal- 
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Remote areas of the Everglades 


now open to “windmill chariots” that 


skim sportsmen over the swamps 








Seated in front of the pusher-propeller and engine, 
passengers wave while the airboat skipper, on 
his high stool in the bow, steers the versatile craft. 





High speeds up to 50 m.p.h. and maneuverability that 
allows the pilot to spin on a spot without spilling are 
features of these skimmers that draw little or no water. 
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Unspoiled back-swamp spots where the big bass are reward of the airbuggy fisherman. 














Through the maze of narrow Everglade 
watertrails, the airboatman may see 
panther, deer, bear, and alligators. 


water marsh; the Long Island hunter is forced to cross 
open water before reaching airboat country and redesigns 
his craft so that it’s capable of riding through a wind-sea. 
In the far north, where airboats travel over water, snow, 
and even ice floes, they closely reseinble sea sleds. At any 
event, all the modifications begin with the basic charac- 
teristic of an air propeller driven by an inboard engine 
causing an air blast which is huffed onto a rudder astern. 
From that point of departure, an airboat looks like the 
whims of its owner—and the availability of materials. 
Swampbuggies in the brakish marshes of Virginia or the 
Northwest, or in the bayous of Louisiana, are propelled 
the same. 

The average boat is 14 feet long with a 5% foot beam 
but some puddle-type yachts are as long as an ocean-going 
cruiser, complete with living quarters, and others stream- 
lined for racing or one-man outfits constructed specificaily 
for commercial frog hunters who gig their crop during 
moonlight hours. Like any other phase of boating, the 
craft matches the geographical area, the materials locally 
available, and the pocketbook of the Gwner. You can buy 
or build an airboat for $300 using blueprints or a pre- 
fabricated kit, and you can also ride in a $4000 aquatic 
limousine that requires telephone communication between 
the helmsman and a passenger in the stern. 

At the wheel of an airboat, you ride on an elevated 
bow seat that serves the same purpose as the flying bridge 
of an offshore cruiser. Height increases visibility! Zip- 
ping along in scarcely an inch of water, following an Ever- 
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Wide World Photos 





Shallow water and sawgrass alike slide under the 
Dade County airboats in a race through the Sports 
Park area of the Everglades near Miami. 


glades drainage canal, or even setting a course by compass 
and piloting your way towards a distant camping site, 
you face problems identical to crossing a chunk of open 
ocean. There are no landmarks or marker buoys in a 
swamp, and there’s certainly no Coast Guard patrol. You 
must carry spare provisions and water to allow for un- 
expected breakdowns, enough tools and spare parts to re- 
pair common mechanical difficulties, light for signal pur- 
poses, and a well stocked first aid kit for emergency use. 

Obviously an airboat isn’t a contraption that will ever 
be mass produced in volume since these boats are too 
specialized in their usage, and the men who operate them 
make a fetish of incorporating design “gimmicks” in every 
craft they own. Making a survey to get a cross-section 
opinion on power plants, most ’gladesmen appear to favor 
airplane engines for reasons of economy and efficient op- 
eration. Though such a motor may have been scrapped 
by an airfield mechanic for use above ground level, it is 
often still perfectly capable of years of service when 
coupled with an airboat propeller. Mounted facing aft. 
the propeller is used as a “pusher” and consumes less boat 
space than mounted as a “puller” or tractor installation 
with the blade pointing forward. The tractor may be 
more sensible operationally but most boatmen still favor 
the “pusher.” 

From a standpoint of economics, airboats have raised 
hob with the Everglades. For about twenty dollars per 
passenger couple per trip, you can enjoy a sightseeing ex- 
cursion or a day’s fishing in virgin waters crowded with 
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Large rudder tails which steer boats are shown 
in this photo of Gary Cooper at controls of 
airboat used in Florida movie location sequence. 





Ideal for duck hunting as well, here hunters 
put out duck decoys prior to settling 
down for a shooting session in the swamps. 


Proof of great fishing is shown at the end of 

a successful day back in unspoiled waterways. 
Bass are among the many fish found by 
airboatmen who now can explore the Everglades. 
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hungry Florida bass. 
















Experienced guides and airboats, 
both registered and approved by the state, are to be found 
near towns like Delray Beach and along the approaches 
to the Tamiami Trail on the outskirts of Miami. Some of 
the guides are relative newcomers to Florida waters— 
virtually emigrants since their families have only lived in 
proximity to the ’glades for a hundred years or so—while 
others are the original inhabitants, Seminole Indians. As 
these tradition-conscious redmen emerge more and more 
into the white man’s world, they naturally gravitate to- 
wards the thing they know best—guiding visitors into the 
recesses of the Everglades. It’s a fascinating camera ex- 
cursion for any tourist, and can be made literally on the 
spur of the moment without advance reservations. 

The main portion of the ’glades below Lake Okeechobee 
slopes about 3 inches to the mile towards the south so 
that a few-foot rise in water level is likely to flood hun- 
dreds of square miles of swampland. This has occurred 
many times in Florida history, resulting in attempts to 
drain the Everglades for the past seventy-five years. Per- 
haps thirty-five years ago it seemed that the wetlands 
were actually drying up, reclaiming thousands of acres of 
productive farmland, and also seeping the very lifeblood 
out of the great marsh. With a vast network of canals, 
levees, locks, and dams built at a cost of millions of dol- 
lars, engineers had unwisely caused drought in the air- 
boat bogs. Once the peat and marl was sufficiently dry 
to become combustible, extensive fires were inevitable. 
During the rainy season there were floods, during arid 
periods, fire. There were exhaustive airboat trips and many 
violent arguments before state and federal authorities final- 
ly got together in 1950 and started a major overhaul of the 
Everglades plumbing system. 

Today, a million-acre impoundment program is nearing 
completion. The work of controlling water in the Ever- 
glades is nearly accomplished. Airboat enthusiasts have 
one of the greatest wildlife areas in the country to use as 
an aquatic playground, conservationists are happy about 
their ultra magnificent refuge, and the project has reclaimed 
extensive winter farmlands of extraordinary fertility. 
There is little danger of future attempts to drain the bulk 
of the wetlands since most of the proper soil elements to 
make this acreage productive are lacking. 

Glancing behind you at an Everglades airboat’s wake. 
you'll notice that lilypads turn bottomside-up as a result 
of the surface turmoil. The plants don’t come back to 
normal for approximately eight hours, slowly unrolling 
during this time. By merely looking at the disturbance, an 
experienced gladesman can tell you exactly which way 
an airboat was headed, how long it has been out, and even 
the speed it was making. Perhaps the mirrored sloughs 
with their green-topped muck islands all look alike to you 
but an airboat operator learns to spot little differences, 
take ranges on the hammocks, remember the minute de- 
tails that will lead him to an alligator sump where hungry 
bass may be feeding or show him a correct heading for 
his course homeward. , 

There’s no necessity to worry about going aground. 
Your airboat will travel smoothly and effortlessly over a 
meadowland of wet grass faster than it will over water. 
Neophytes may feel a momentary panic as an airboat 
hurtles towards a barrier shore but they soon become ac- 
customed to skimming over obstacles instead of attempt- 
ing to cut through them. There’s no wheel beneath an 
airboat to become fouled in the weeds or strike against a 
snag. The airboat hull is smooth hard metal, usually alu- 
minum, and the swamp glider fits harmoniously into the 
country it runs over. While you’re roaring over a brown- 
ish-yellow sea of flooded sawgrass, watching snowy egrets 
burst out of camouflage and rise in clouds or a startled deer 
bounding deeper into the swamp, remember that you're 
experiencing something that early Florida pioneers claimed 
was impossible. Men have conquered the Everglades with 
the help of one of the world’s weirdest boats. 

—CHARLES R. MEYER 
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Group boating, as shown above, is not a Jacksonville invention but contributes much of the fun for these friendly boatmen. 


ISTORY doesn’t record who introduced the carport, that 
H ingenious structure which eliminates the multiple nui- 
sance of garage doors and inside shelves on which partly 
used paint cans and other debris accumulate. But there’s 
no doubt that the carport is a Godsend to Jacksonville, 
Florida, residents, for it saves them a significant amount 
of time for more enjoyable pursuits—such as boating. 

Greater Jacksonville has some 12,000 outboard rigs 
(boat, motor and trailer), and figuring three passengers 
per craft, that’s 30,000-plus boaters. Each boat is used an 
average Of 100 times a year and almost universally parked 
in the carport. The carport saves five minutes in each in- 
and-out operation—no doors to manipulate. Multiply 
12,000 rigs x 5 minutes x 100 times and you'll find that 
6,000,000 garage-door minutes are saved annually by keep- 
ing boat and trailer in the carport. 

This accumulation of 5-minute savings means 100,000 
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more boating hours on the water, and if you want to figure 
it up in other ways you'll find it results in the additional 
purchase of 500,000 gallons of outboard fuel and has other 
pronounced economic effects on the community. 

The carport also protects the boat from weather. The 
car itself, of course, sits outside in the driveway, to the 
eventual benefit of new-car dealers and re-paint shops. 

One evening in Jacksonville a friend phoned with an 
invitation to a fish dinner at a waterside spot. “It’s only 30 
miles,” he explained, “so we'll run up by boat and enjoy a 
moonlight trip coming back.” 

At the appointed hour the shades of night had set in 
with a chill and soaking dreariness. Rain poured down and 
the guests naturally assumed that a switch in plans would 
substitute the dry comfort of a car. 

They couldn’t have been more wrong. The host greeted 
them with an armload of raincoats and the cheering re- 
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Florida weather plus enthusiasm for boating 


help this city take advantage of 





waterways within a 200-mile radius 


By DON CULLIMORE | 


Experienced boatman and member of the | 
Outdoor Writers Association of America 


Don Keller Photos 








Jacksonville Outboard Club annual cruises pro- Last year 600 JOC boaters in 160 assorted craft 
vide extra enjoyment for groups like that above made the annual trek to Leesburg. Each boat is 
locking through at Moss Bluff at the headwaters assigned a number and discipline is maintained 

of the Oklawaha River on the way to Leesburg. while cruise is underway to insure a safe trip. 1) | 














St. John’s River and a dozen tributary streams wind through city and offer miles of pleasant boating. 
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Contrasting with open-water boating are the narrow 
woodland streams within easy reach of the city. 
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Jacksonville’s 1956 autumn boat show opened 
with a parade, attracted 100,000 viewers in 10 days. 


assurance that “this'll quit before we get there and the 
moon will be out. Let’s get going.” 

It did, and the moon appeared. It’s a story typical of the 
irrepressible enthusiasm Jacksonville folk have when it 
comes to taking off in outboard boats. 

One good reason is the fabulously extensive and varied 
waters of Jacksonville; another is weather that permits 
those waters to be used the year around. The city is the 
hub of boating waters that radiate for 200 miles, and 
more, in every direction. 

If a boatman is thinking of a vacation that includes a 
trailerborne craft toted down from the northland, he’ll find 
facilities, attractive cruise waters and boating companion- 
ship all present in plentiful quantity. 

For saltwater, the Atlantic Ocean is just 20 miles down- 
stream via the St. John’s River. Though some have qualms 
about venturing into anything as unlimited as the Atlantic 
in small craft, many folk frolic and fish there as if it were 
their backyard—which, in a sense, it is. Just for the record, 
it’s not wise to go “outside” in anything less than a 16- 
footer with plenty of bow, beam, and freeboard, and it 
always should be done in company with at least one other 
boat. 

Or, just before reaching the mouth of the St. John’s, 
you can swing north into the Intracoastal Waterway, prowl 
for pirate treasure among Talbot and Amelia islands, and 
dock in historic Fernandina for a sightseeing tour. If you 
prefer to keep going, the St. Mary’s River will take you 
inland to Okefenokee Swamp, or the Intracoastal Water- 
way will provide passage to New York. Local folk will tell 
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you the pirate treasure possibility is no jest; these islands 
were the hangout of Blackbeard and his villainous ilk, and 
old Spanish coins turn up periodically. 

Southward, the Intracoastal will take you to ancient St. 
Augustine and farther, with an option of Miami or a west 
cross-state swing through Lake Okeechobee to the Gulf 
Coast. 

If you choose fresh water and interior trips, there’s a 
200-mile channel from Jacksonville up the St. John’s to 
Lake Harney, and a 120-mile side trip that’ll run through 
the Ocala National Forest to the Leesburg-Eustis area 
(“bass capital of the world”), with Silver Springs thrown 
in for good measure. 

If you’re not of exploratory nature or time is limited, 
Jacksonville itself sprawls across multiple miles of navi- 
gable water. There’s the St. John’s, writhing through the 
city in widths varying from 600 yards to six miles, plus its 
tributary Trout, Ribault, Broward, Arlington and Ortega 
rivers, Pottsburg, Goodby, Julington and Cedar creeks. 

All that adds up to a lot of water, but it’s only the be- 
ginning of the range. For Jacksonville, probably more than 
any other city in the world, is a boat-trailering town. In 
addition to the connected waterways listed above, a host of 
large and attractive lakes lie within an hour’s drive, and 
the historic Suwanee River with eventual access to the Gull! 
is a relatively few miles west. Jaxons drive blithely over 
Florida and adjacent Georgia, trailering their craft and 
boating where and when they desire. 

It’s not all outboard boating in Jacksonville, of course 
There’s a right fair number of inboards and sailboats 
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Within easy trailer distance is the fabled 
Suwanee river that leads into the Gulf of Mexico. 


Jacksonville’s Florida Yacht Club, formed in 1876, is the 
nation’s second oldest organized yachtsmen’s group. The 
Seminole Canoe Club has been around since 1920. But by 
sheer numerical strength and by activity, the outboards 
dominate the scene. 

The Jacksonville Outboard Club is one of the nation’s 
first and can well lay claim to being among the most fa- 
mous. It was the “JOC” which pioneered group outboard 
cruising, and today has more cruises notched in its record 
book than any similar organization. It was formed in 1948 
with a membership of 70, and now numbers about 400. 
Participants in the two-day major trips have ranged from 
3 weeks to 80 years of age. ; 

The presence of the 3-week infant represents the deter- 
mination of an enthusiastic young mother who refused to 
let the stork upset her cruise plans. Scoffing at dire pre- 
dictions, the young couple bundled the youngster up in a 
basket and took off on schedule. All survived. 

The JOC runs a carefully planned, tightly disciplined 
cruise. Boats are assigned specific places in sections, stops 
are predetermined, and “running free” (out of formation) 
is prohibited except for the cruise-master and photograph- 
ers’ craft, which carry special identifying burgees. There 
may be a rousing pre-cruise party the night before takeoff, 
and a gala time at the night’s stopover en route, but any 
use of alcohol is firmly barred once the boats are under 
way. The club has an enviable accident-free cruise record. 

A few years ago the JOC’s most popular cruise, to Lees- 
burg, coincided with the opening of the national conven- 
tion of the Outdoor Writers Association of America, at 
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Miami. The JOC extended an invitation to writers to stop 
en route and participate. A dozen or so accepted and had 
the time of their lives. The 120 boats were trailered some 
75 miles to Eureka, on the Oklawaha River, for the take- 
off on the 90-mile first-day leg to Leesburg. It was typical 
of JOC planning that the boats were greeted at the Lees- 
burg park docks that evening by gasoline trucks, and that 
refueling for the morrow’s return was accomplished before 
cruise-members were permitted to leave their craft. 

That night, Leesburg held a park dance for the visiting 
outboarders. A feature of the next day’s return trip was an 
en-masse jaunt by water to Silver Springs. 

That particular cruise was an instance where the JOC 
relaxed its “members only” rule on a major trip. Guest 
participation is on a selective basis, and the member vouch- 
ing for accepted guests is held responsible for their con- 
duct. Zealous in safeguarding its safety record, the JOC 
does not sponsor “open cruises” in which mass outside 
participation is invited. 

The club’s cruise season officially opens in July and ex- 
tends around the calendar, including December, January 
and February. The 1956-57 schedule includes six overnight 
camping cruises, five cruises with overnight stops at hotels 
and tourist courts, and five one-day picnic cruises. Largest 
attendance usually is on the Leesburg cruise, which last 
year attracted 160 boats and 600 persons. Locales range 
as far north as Georgia’s Crooked River, southward on 
(continued on page 80) 


Jacksonville cruising, an affair for 
all the family, has reported members 
from three weeks to 80 years old. 














































From Jacksonville, water trails lead 
into the Atlantic or the Gulf, or by Inland 
Waterway from Miami to New York. 
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First examine winch rope for 
fraying or wear. Replace 
if any weakness is apparent. 


Prepare an added safety line, 
if one is not already being 
used, for extra security. 


Don’t overlook oiling all moving parts of 
winch. Use a rust-preventative lubricant or 
an oil-kerosene mixture for penetration. 















Check-up for Trailers 


Maintenance now can mean more months of trouble-free trailering 


By V. LEE OERTLE 


W HEN it comes time for minor repairs and maintenance, 
the boat trailer is apt to be overlooked, although the 
condition it is in often spells the difference between a 
happy trip and a trovble ridden journey. Modern tech- 
niques and new metal alloys have given the new carriers 
long life with low maintenance features. 

However, regular inspections will warn you of any po- 
tential danger and insure the full value from your carrier. 
Perhaps the first place to look is at the ropes, straps, and 
chains that actually secure the boat to the trailer. Exam- 
ine the winch rope particularly, since it receives the most 
rugged use of any item on the carrier. Twist the strands 
of the rope against the natural coil; if inside fibers are 
frayed, split, with many short broken strands—it’s time for 
a new winch rope. As added insurance, in the event the 
winch rope should part while en route from one launching 
to another, attach a safety line to the bow ornament and 
anchor it to some rigid part of the trailer, preferably the 
tongue. 


There’s no substitute for the old oil can on these inspec- 
tion trips. Fill the can with a mixture of two parts 30 
weight oil and one part kerosene; the combination will 
penetrate better than ordinary oil and inhibit rust. 

Start at the winch, oiling the handle, shaft, gears, lock 
adjustment, and all other moving parts. The trailer hitch 
handle should also get a few drops to assure easy action. 
Give ail rollers a treatment, spinning them as you go to 
get the oil in where it does the most good. 

Any electrical system on the carrier, whether lights or 
brakes, should get careful attention, for a failure either 
way could cause serious trouble. Check wiring for bare 
spots where it might touch against the trailer frame; cover 
such bad sections with waterproof plastic tape thoroughly. 
Tail light assemblies suffer from constant immersion and 
exposure to air, a sure invitation to rust and corrosion. 
Remove the lens and clean it out with a soft cloth to as- 
sure maximum light penetration. Remove bulb from 
socket; with a small piece of fine sandpaper, lightly rub 
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A few drops of oil on the trailer 


Preventive maintenance here on rollers, and all fittings which 


hitch handle helps keep it free. At may be submerged during launching, will retard rust and the 


the same time inspect safety chain. chance of seizing. Oil after every salt-water immersion. 


any corroded-looking spots. A drop of oil in bulb socket 
will make later removal of burned out lamp easier. 

One of the most important items on the check-list would 
be an under-the-trailer examination for weakened, rusted, 
or broken welded cross-members. Crystallization at inter- 
sections of arc-weld can occur suddenly after extensive 
travel over rough roads. When such breaks are observed 
haul the trailer with all haste to the boat welding shop and 
have professional repairs made. Having your boat dumped 
on a concrete highway at 60 miles per is not the best way 
to treat the hull. And this could easily result from crys- 
tallized braces! 

Whether your tie-down straps are nylon, chains, or rope, 
inspect them regularly for splitting seams, rusty hasps, or 
other damage. On a fast curve, a breaking strap could 
fling the boat off the carrier. 

Treat the tires on the carrier like you would those on 
your car; too little pressure can cause excessive wear—too 
much pressure can cause uneven tread. The condition of 
the tires, such as cupped tread, could also mean a bent 
axle, out of true alignment, or sloppy wheel bearings. 

Last, but never least, grease the trailer wheel bearings 
after every immersion in salt water, and at least every 1000 
miles on a cross country trip. Some types of trailer wheels 
will fly off the hub if the bearings collapse. And the most 
frequent cause of wheel bearing failure is overheating, a 
direct result of no lubrication. 

Purchase a good brand of bearing grease, and keep a 
container full of cleaning solvent handy for later use. Re- 
move the hub cap and cotter pin from the axle, and un- 
screw nut. Though a few types of wheels require the use 
of a wheel puller for removal, most types will come off by 
grasping wheel at top and bottom and giving a sharp tug. 
Wash bearings, washer, axle nut and any other parts with 
solvent, then dry thoroughly. Clean dirt and old grease from 
axle and wheel hub. 

Force bearing grease well into wheel bearings with fin- 
gers, and also on axle shaft. Replace bearing, tapered end 
inward, and tighten nut on washers. Apply another liberal 
coating of grease over end of axle and replace cotter pin. 
Tap hub cap back into position. 

It shouldn’t take over thirty minutes per wheel at the 
outside. On long trips carry a supply of wheel bearing 
grease with tools and other repair materials. With proper 
care, the bearings will last for years. 

There should be a partnership between boat and car- 
rier; neither will get anywhere without the other. @ 
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The trailer’s rear 
tail light takes a 
beating and should 
be disassembled for 
regular examination. 
Wipe out inside with 
oily rag; sand bulb 
terminals for good, 
dependable contact. 


When the wheels are 
pulled to check and 
grease bearings, ex- 
amine all the welded 
joints for cracks and 
crystallization. Any 
breaks should be re- 
paired by an expert 
to prevent any weak- 
ening in this area. 


All tie-downs are im- 
portant and deserve 
particular attention. 
If the straps, stitch- 
ing and fastenings 
are worn, they may 
give way under 
stress on a curve. 
Now’s the time to 
replace, repair, or 
even increase them if 
it appears advisable. 


Proper tire inflation 
is as important as on 
your car. Low pres- 
sure will cause them 
excessive wear; high 
can make uneven 
tread. As a special 
precaution, why not 
secure a spare tire 
and wheel for your 
lengthier journeys. 
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Norwegian Government Railways Photo 


Over 1,000 years old, Viking ships dug up out 
of burial mounds were broken but had no rot. 
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The old salt at left uses his 
knife in the time-proven test 
for dry rot. A long tough splin- 
ter indicates healthy wood, while 
a short punky one will mean rot. 








- U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Photo 


Range knows that rust is caused by the oxidation of 
steel, and so aware are we of the damage it can do that 
each year millions of gallons of paint and rust preventives 
are sold. But wood rot, which is every bit as destructive, is 
something else again! To some, wood just simply rots, 
period. Others will say, “Water makes wood rot, of course!” 
Possibly not one person in ten thousand knows specifically 
why wood rots. 

This may be the Steel Age, but we should truly be in 
trouble if there were no wood! Its rotting concerns us inti- 
mately and frequently costs us a lot more than does the 
rusting of our metal possessions. Yet when we discover rot 
in something we own, we are inclined to take it for granted 
that “wood is bound to rot” and resign ourselves to the 
costly repairs it brings about. The actual cause of rot is 
perfectly well understood by wood experts, and methods of 
preventing it are readily incorporated in wooden construc- 
tion of all types. 

Wood rots for just one simple reason; it is the food of a 
microscopic form of plant life called fungus. Lowly and for 
the most part unseen, fungus plays a key role in the com- 
plex scheme of life nature has created on earth. 

Consider for a moment what might happen if dead trees, 
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cooperation of the Department of Agriculture and the marine 
industry—Ed. 


By Bob Whittier 

In one of the most completely-researched studies of this vital 
subject ever prepared by a popular magazine, the author, a 
member of the Society of Small Craft Designers, has had the 


Enemy of every untreated piece of wood in any boat, 


this scavenger should be understood by all boatmen. | 





Here is the inside story. 





The lace-like pattern spreading 
over the piece of extensively de- 
cayed wood, in this Department 
of Agriculture photo, is myce- 
lium, the fungus plant which 
caused the rot and not, as is often 
believed, the result of it. The 
wood has been badly infected by 
the time the mycelium is visible 
and the damage is already done. 
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Royal Norwegian Information Services Photo 


Not a replica but the orig- 
inal Viking craft, dug up 
from a blue clay mound in 
Gokstad, Norway, this per- 
fectly preserved ship, with- 
out a trace of rot, is now 
in the Oslo Viking Museum. 














leaves, grass and other vegetation did not decay. In a rela- we see a piece of wood rotting, we consider it unfortunate, 

tively short time such a tangle of undecomposed matter and if that piece of wood happens to be a part of our home, 

would collect on the forest floor that seeds could no longer boat, or other possession, we become quite distressed about 

reach the ground to germinate and produce new vegetation. it. Actually, it is just Mother Nature going about her rou- 

Plant life would quickly disappear and with it would go all tine business. 

forms of animal life—including mankind—for such is the There are a great many species of fungi. The green mold | 
dependance of one form of life upon others. Fungus is the on stale bread, the yellow mold on old shoes, the white | 
scavenger of the plant world and performs the absolutely lacework on the underside of fallen logs, the gray mildew | 
essential task of returning dead vegetation to the soil. When on canvas or paint, the toadstools and mushrooms on the 
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Rot deeply infected the bowsprit of the historic 
U.S.S. Constitution, Following along the grain 
of the wood, the destruction can spread like cancer. 


ground, and the leathery growths on trees are all fungus. 
They are simple forms of plant life and react much as do 
larger plants to the nature of the substance in which they 
grow, the presence or absence of moisture and oxygen, and 
climate. 

Just as tomatoes will grow well in fertile soil and fail to 
sprout in clay, fungi will spread rapidly through some kinds 
of wood and very slowly in others. If a tree is submerged 
in water, it will die for lack of oxygen, and similarly the 
ordinary decay fungus cannot live in waterlogged wood. Just 
as plant seeds will lie dormant during prolonged unfavor- 
able conditions, so will fungi lie dormant in dry or frozen 
wood for a long time until one day the proper combination 
of temperature and moisture comes along—and then one 
more boat or house is in trouble. And, like crabgrass on a 
lawn, fungus infections in a structure have an exasperating 
habit of popping up in several places in rapid succession. 

Fungi reproduce by giving off spores, which are analo- 
gous to the seeds of larger plants. The powder which issues 
from the familiar puffball is composed of millions of spores. 
A mushroom three inches in diameter may give off one 
billion, eight hundred million spores! Spores alighting on a 
piece of warm, damp wood can ultimately bring about the 
destruction of a ship or a mansion. The atmosphere con- 
tains such an uncountable number of spores that it is a 
certainty that any piece of wood, anywhere, will sooner or 
later encounter them. If conditions are right, the wood will 
begin to rot. 

A spore begins its work by sending out a tiny hollow 
thread called a hypha, which pushes through the wood and 
branches again and again. The spreading network of hyphae 
is at first invisible to the naked eye, but soon becomes so 
dense that a visible mass called the mycelium, or fungus 
plant, is formed. From this word is derived the term my- 
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Does metal ever cause wood te rot? Ungalvanized 
iron sometimes seems to promote it. Skiff, 

above, had bottom planking nail-fastened, and 
rain water seeped in rusty nail holes to cause rot. 





Discolorations may indicate wearing varnish 
or the start of rot. They do point out 
leaks which should receive special attention. 


cology—the study of fungi. It is a recognized branch of 
science. The findings of mycologists are as important to 
wood users as the discoveries of entomologists and bacteri- 
ologists are to farmers and health officials. It is unfortunate 
they are so obscure. 

Fungi feed on cellulose, which makes up approximately 
two-thirds of the wood structure. Some of them can also 
destroy the lignin, which makes up most of the rest of the 
wood. Hyphae contain enzymes which are capable of con- 
verting cellulose into sugars which the plant must have to 
grow. The fully-developed mycelium has “fruit bodies” 
which produce spores. Long before fruit bodies and even 
mycelium become visible, however, the fungus is at work 
inside the wood, invisible and unsuspected. This is the most 
treacherous aspect of rot—wood which appears to be per- 
fectly sound may actually be infected. One common cause 
of lumber infection is careless or improper storage, such as 
piling it so that rainwater cannot dry out, or leaving it in a 
musty shed. If the wood is built into a boat or a house, the 
owner may in a year or two discover that his property is 
being damaged by “dry rot.” Such early infections can only 
be spotted under a microscope, and since few carpenters 
and boatbuilders have one in their toolboxes, you can ap- 
preciate the importance of rot-resistant principles. 

Actually, there is no such thing as “dry rot.” It is a time- 
honored name of uncertain origin which, like many other 
expressions in our language, has come to have an accepted 
meaning despite its inaccuracy. “Dry rot” may have had its 
origin long ago before seamen knew about such things as 
fungi. They discovered rot so frequently in parts of their 
ships above the waterline that “dry rot” may have been the 
natural term to use. Decayed wood often is dry when the 
rot is discovered, but decay develops only while the wood 
is moist inside. 
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Poorly fitted rubber mats can aliow 
rainwater and condensation to 
trickle under and promote rotting. 





First tangible evidence of rot in wood is brashness, or 
brittleness. A piece of green wood bends readily, a piece 
of seasoned wood breaks with a jagged fracture, and a piece 
of brash wood pops like a carrot. Since it is impractical to 
take a plank out of a structure just to test for brashness by 
bending it, a simple and rapid test is to insert the point of a 
thin, sharp knife blade diagonally into the wood and lift up 
a splinter. If the splinter is long and tough, the wood is all 
right. But if the splinter is short and brittle, the wood may 
be brash. Repeat the test at several places on the specimen 
to get a good average indication. As rot. progresses, the 
wood becomes soft and punky. The final stage of rot re- 
duces the wood to cracked, crumbling hunks which even- 
tually disintegrate. 

Rot spreads much more rapidly along the grain than 
across it. If a small pocket of rot is discovered in one plank 
of a boat’s hull, recommended practice is to remove the 
plank for two or three feet along the grain to either side of 
the rotted place but only a few inches. across it, thus min- 
imizing the possibility of leaving some infected wood in the 
‘ hull. This principle holds true in any kind of wood struc- 
ture and is the reason why rot is so costly to repair; it often 
attacks internal structural and framing members which are 
difficult to replace without extensive rebuilding. 

It should be noted that fungus infection is not the only 
way in which clever nature has insured the scavenging of 
dead trees. Insects bore into them and open passages for 





moisture; woodpeckers make holes which let water into 
end-grain, various animals chew them, weather makes them 
crack open and form many water traps, and even logs 
which fall into the sea are attacked by teredos and other 
marine borers, while storms and waves aid in breaking up 
what remains. 

So much has been learned that today any wooden article 
can be protected by observing commonsense rules. Before 
going into them, let’s consider a few impressive examples: of 
preservation by way of proving that wooden things need not 
rot and that they can often be preserved almost indefinitely. 

In the Viking Shipp-Museum in Oslo, Norway, are three 
ancient Viking ships. They are not reproductions but are 
actual ships built at least one thousand years ago. Named 
after the places in which they were discovered, the Tune, 
Gokstad and Oseberg ships were unearthed between 1867 
and 1904 from the huge burial mounds.of old Viking chiefs. 
The Gokstad and Oseberg are in a particularly remarkable 
state of preservation due to having been waterlogged under 
the mounds of blue clay and peat and thus incapable of sup- 
porting fungi. When excavated, they were badly distorted 
by the weight of the clay, but the wood itself was so sound 
that it was steamed back into shape as readily as though 
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Arrow points to black spot where 
capillary action has drawn up 
water. Joints need bedding compound. 


Stern flagstaff fell off this boat 

one day, after rain and dew had 

run down into undrained metal 
socket and worked, through capillary 
action, up the grain of the staff 

and caused it to rot completely. 





Metal trim and fittings are 
handsome, but must be bedded 
and joints caulked to prevent rot. 


Electrical specialist in boatyard 
installed this antenna where water 
couldn’t pass; may start rot. 

























































Curved coaming is streamlined to boat, but 
since it does not “work” with flexible 
planking, water is seeping below the joint. 
Structural members below are endangered. 


Paint peeling and blistering under the gunwales 
is warning sign of leaking deck, poor inside 
ventilation, faulty gunwale, or unseasoned 
planking. Repairs here could be difficult. 





Bad canvas roof is prime cause of rot. Every 
dewy night and rainstorm moisture will seep 
through into wood below and, slow to dry 
out plus summer heat, can incubate the rot. 


new boats were being built of modern oak! 

Another striking example of preservation is the recently 
discovered Pharaoh’s Sun Boat, which had been preserved 
for five thousand years by the dry air in an ancient Egyp- 
tian tomb. Go to any museum and you can see wooden 
articles hundreds of years old. There is a work boat in 
Rhode Island which is 130 years old and is still in service. 

The ancient Vikings and Egyptians probably were not 
aware of the principles of wood preservation as based on 
protecting it from fungus attack, and it is pure chance that 
these ships from the dim past are with us today. But their 
existence provides us with convincing proof of the effective- 
ness of preservation rules. 

It is not the water a boat floats in, or lack of paint on a 
building, which most often makes wood rot. It is the way 
the wood happens to be used, its species, the type of joints, 
the nature of drains and ventilation, and so on. Rot-resist- 
ant construction is based on commonsense application of 
these simple rules: 

1. Rot-resistant timber should be used in places where a 

rot hazard exists. 

2. Construction details must be planned and executed 
so as to minimize the entry of fresh water through 
seams, joints, plank ends, etc. 

3. The use of unseasoned wood must be avoided because 
the sap it contains is an excellent culture medium 
for fungi. 


Loosening planking may be caused by fastenings 
gone bad, but check as well inside for rot 

in the ribs, particularly those hidden by 

cockpit and cabin linings. Caulking can’t cure this. 


4. Adequate air circulation to all parts of a structure 
must be provided, to dry out possible water seepage 
and condensation before it can breed rot. The struc- 
ture must not’ have any completely enclosed air 
spaces. Leakage or condensation within them will 
not evaporate. 

5. The use of sapwood is to be avoided where rot haz- 
ards exist, insofar as is economically and practically 
possible. The sapwood of all species has low rot re- 
sistance. 

6. The structure must have effective drainage openings 
so that rain, condensation and seepage will be car- 
ried off without collecting in pockets. Consideration 
must be given to possible stoppage by debris, freez- 
ing water, altered position brought about by varying 
loads, the effects of capillary action, etc. 

7. The use of modern rot preventive compounds is rec- 
ommended as a final safeguard in all cases where a 
rot hazard exists. 

With perhaps a few exceptions, fungi cannot work in 
wood if the moisture content is below about 20%. If wood 
is kept dry, the spores which light on it will eventually die 
off and so the menace of an atmosphere full of spores is 
quite handily disposed of. And since spores must also have 
oxygen, without which there can be no life, waterlogged 
wood is just as safe. 

There is, by the way, a form of fungus which causes “wet 
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” 


rot.” It appears to soften the surface of waterlogged 
wood, but it is regarded as being much less destructive than 
“dry rot.” 

Boats used constantly in salt water seldom have rot in 
the keels and the outer planking surfaces because salt kills 
fungi just as it will kill lawn grass. All rot is traceable to 
fresh water which gets inside due to rain, dew, condensa- 
tion, melting ice, and cleaning operations. Boats used ex- 
clusively on fresh water rivers and lakes have more rot 
trouble below the waterline than do those used on the 
ocean. 

You must understand clearly that intermittent wetting is 
quite harmless; rot danger exists only when moderate 
amounts of fresh water seep in and then, due to features 
of design, finish, and ventilation, cannot dry out for a con- 
siderable period. You can’t get grass seed to sprout on a 
new lawn by giving it an occasional light sprinkling—you’ve 
got to wet it thoroughly and keep it wet, although if you 
drown it, it won’t sprout either! It works the same wav 
with the fungus plant. 





Peeling paint is not always a sign of rot. 

Paint on cockpit coaming, right, is probably 
‘flaking from age, but arrow at left points 

to area which may lack ventilation underneath, 


Fungi can be active within the temperature range from 
35° F. to 100° F., with the 70° to 85° range being most 
favorable. Temperatures of 150° and over kill fungi com- 
pletely, just as Pasteurization kills bacteria in food. Steam 
bending and the hot-laminating process of making plywood 
thus renders wood sterile. However, as soon as the wood 
cools off, it can collect a new crop of spores, and there is 
some evidence to indicate that high temperatures are apt to 
reduce the natural rot-resisting qualities which.wood may 


have. Thus, plywood is no more rot-resistant than ordinary — 


wood. 

Winter’s cold brings wood decay to a halt, although the 
fungus is merely dormant, but a boat or home owner must 
remember that temperatures under a tight-fitting winter 
cover or between partitions may be considerably above that 
of the outside air, especially in the fall and spring. 

Paint, of itself, has little to do with preventing wood rot. 
Sometimes it is beneficial, and other times it is instrumen- 
tal in getting rot started. It is a common misconception that 
we put paint on wood to protect it. The Viking ships were 
not painted, the cedar shingles on your house are not 
painted, and the antique spinning wheels in the museum 
are not painted, but they have not rotted. The crux of the 
matter is whether the paint will help by keeping moisture out 
of dry, well-seasoned wood, or do harm by trapping mois- 

(continued on page 77) 
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Rot in the bottom 
planking will start 
inside, not out. A 
metal sheathing (on 
the ground) was fas- 
tened on to stop a 
troublesome plank- 
ing leak next to the 
stem and keel. Dur- 
ing a storage period 
ashore rainwater 
was trapped under 
it and, like any 
sheathing, was an 
invitation to rot. 





Here is why rot is so costly to repair. Ribs, 
above, have rotted, and replacing requires 
extensive removal of inner and outer planking. 


Before caulking the 
deck seams, this 
wise boatman is 
squirting in wood 
preservative to fore- 
stall effects of any 
condensation and 
rain water which 
might seep down in. 


Wood decay experts 
recommend that 
boat owners adopt 
practice of squirt- 
ing preservative in- 
to all the cracks 
and joints in su- 
perstructure where 
rain water may en- 
ter and start rot. 
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how to builda 


DAY CRUISER 








Youngsters wave safely from behind the freeboard of this handsome home-built model. Rain and sun protection 
are provided by a cabin in which bunks may be installed for occasional overnight cruises; construction plans make 
it possible to modify interior arrangements for family sports from fishing to water skiing. 


AMILY cruising is becoming the fastest growing phase 

of boating and this 18-footer, designed especially for 
home builders by naval architect Edwin Monk, has been 
tested by the Douglas Fir Plywood Association of Tacoma 
2, Washington, who can also supply larger scale plans. 
Incorporating a large cockpit, deep freeboard, generous 
cabin space and weather protection, she can be fitted out 
to accommodate the particular needs of the owner. 

Study the plans carefully before you begin. This is a 
large boat for an amateur to build and will require careful 
workmanship, but the result is a craft which can be used 
with pleasure for years. Planking will be of waterproof 
exterior grade A-A or A-B plywood. A-C can be used 
where only one side will show. If the extra-length plywood 
panels specified in the Bill of Materials are not available 
from your lumber dealer, you will need to butt standard 
sections together, as shown in the detail drawing on page 
61. Do this before the planking is fastened to the frame- 
work, and try to place splices near the center of the boat 
where there is minimum curve to the planking. Abutting 
ends should be squared for a tight fit. Then cut a %” to %4” 
thick backing block the length of the joint and at least 8” 
wide so that it overlaps each of the plywood sections at 
least 4”. It may need to be applied in several sections or 
trimmed so that it will fit snugly between the horizontal 
battens. After coating both butt block and panels liberally 
with waterproof glue, run a double row of brass regular 
or machine screws on each side of the joint through the 
plywood into the butt block. Put the joint under weights 
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until the glue has thoroughly set. 

Layout: Making a full-scale drawing of each frame sim- 
plifies building the skeleton of your boat. You can use one 
of the fir plywood panels ordered for planking as a layout 
board, a long edge of the panel serving as a baseline. Draw 
a centerline at right angles to this edge, and plot the water 
line, set-up line and buttocks as shown in the plan. 

If you number the outline of each frame, you can super- 
impose all the frame layouts on this one set of reference 
lines. 

You can lay out the inside edges of the frame members, 
which are straight, with a straight-edge. To establish curved 
outside edges, measure from the jig line and centerline, 
locating the dimension points shown on the plan. Tack 
brads at these points. Then bend a %” square batten around 
the brads and draw the curve along the batten. 

Next transfer your layouts to the frame lumber. One 
way to transfer curves is to set tacks along the layout line, 
pressing the lumber down over them to mark it. You can 
connect these marks on the lumber, using brads and batten 
again, to reproduce the curve. Then lay the hardwood over 
the layout and re-draw all straight lines with your straight- 
edge. 

All the frames are symmetrical. When you’ve cut one side 
member for a frame to shape, turn the piece over and use 
it as a pattern for the other side. 

Line up the parts for each frame in turn directly over 
the corresponding layout. Tack the %4” oak gussets in place 
temporarily and drill screw holes. Then remove these 
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An 18-foot outboard with 7-foot beam and 


30 m.p.h. speed, this sturdy cruiser has the lines to 


take rough water, plus room for all the family 





Once frames have been traced and cut to size, 
they are screwed together and transom frame, 
plus stiffener and knee, is fastened to transom. 


pieces, spread all joining surfaces with waterproof glue and 
screw frame together permanently. 

The marked side of each assembled frame is called the 
“molded face,” which in the construction drawing faces aft. 
Roughly bevel the frame edges to or from the molded face 
with a jack plane, taking the approximate angle directly 
from the plan with a small carpenter’s bevel. 

Next mark and cut the frame heads. Because the frames 
support the mahogany shelves, or side decks, they must be 
cut off at the proper camber exactly 7%”—the thickness of 
the shelf timbers—below the sheer line. Take the camber 
from the deck beam layout. 

You won’t need to make a preliminary layout of the stem 
and forefoot. Draw the outlines on the oak, and when 
you've cut them out, join them with cheek pieces. Roughly 
bevel this stem assembly with a drawknife or plane. Mark 
the sheer line on the stem and the location of frame No. 1 
on the forefoot. 

Remember to notch the transom frame for the battens 
before assembling it to the transom panel. These notches are 
cut in the frame only, not in the panel. 

Setup: Spike the two 2 x 4 setup stringers—the temporary 
backbone on which you build the hull—across sawhorses 
fastened securely to the floor. See that they’re parallel and 
level. Then lay out frame locations on the stringers with a 
large steel square, nailing cleats to the outer sides of the 
2x 4’s at these marks. 

It’s easiest to rough out notches in these frames for the 
chine battens before erecting the frames on the stringers. 
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Designed by EDWIN MONK 


Setup stringers are nailed to sawhorses fastened 
to the floor. Frames are placed and aligned. 
Stem and keel batten can now be fitted into place. 





Bow-on view shows battens, chines, and sheer 
3 stringers all in place. Before planking, fair 
up and check with plumb-lines, level, and measuring 
stick the complete assembly. Spring a test strip 
along battens and plane down any high spots. Ply 
planking must lie tightly against frames, battens. 
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FASTENINGS 


For salt water use, bronze or monel metal fastenings are recommended. 
For fresh water, hot-dipped galvanized steel fastenings are adequate. 


ITEM QUANTITY SIZE KIND 


Transom to Frame 94 1%” No. 10 F. H. Screws 
Transom to Stiffener 4 Va” x 4Y2” Galv. Crg. Bolts 
Transom Knee 6 (2, Va x 5) (2, Va.x 4) 
(2, Va x 3%) Galv. Crg. Bolts 

Frames to Gussets, 

etc. 10 11/72” No. 12 . H. Screws 
Frames 1 & 2 to 

Floor Timber 7:32" . Crg. Bolts 
Stem—Cheek Pcs. 2” No..12 . H. Screws 
Shelf V4” x 6” . Crg. Bolts 
Keel Batten to Frames 22” No. 14 . H. Screws 
Keel Batten to Fore- (1, Ya”x2V2) (1, Y4”x3) 

foot & Keel Aft 3 (1, Ya”"x3V2) (2, Va"x4) . Crg. Bolts 
Keel to Frames 2 Ve” x 6Y2” Galv. Crg. Bolts 
Breast Hook to Shelf 4 Ya" x 22” Galv. Crg. Bolts 
Breast Hook to Stem 1 Ye” x 8” Galv. Crg. Bolts 
Deck Beams to Shelf 16 Va” xX 22" Galv. Crg. Bolts 
Battens to Frames 134 2” No. 12 2 H. Screws 


Batten Ends to Stem, 
Sheer Battens to 
Shelves 96 


Chine to Frames 18 
Planking 12 Gr 
Planking 1 Gr. 
Deck V4 Ib. 
Cabin Sides to Shelf 1 Gr. 
Fasure to Cabin Sides 24 
Waterproof Glue 5 Ibs. 


Patent Nails 
F. H. Screws 
F. H. Screws 
F. H. Screws 
Patent Nails 
F. H. Screws 
F. H. Screws 
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With planking glued and fastened to frames, hull is 
now turned upright and securely braced below. Next 
step will be placement and fastening of plywood forward 
deck. Craft, at this stage, could be modified for use 
as an open fishing launch by leaving off cabin, and the 
installation of only forward windshield and cockpit 
coaming instead. After flooring is in place, cabin 
sides are cut, then screwed and glued to shelf timbers. 





Cabin beams, with their slight camber, are shown 
being installed. Cabin sides have been glued, 
clamped, and screwed to runaround deck, leaning in 
1” at top for a slight tumblehome. Cabin roof will 
be decked over with '4” ply and grab rails added. 









Nail the transom panel to angled cleats on the after ends 
of the stringers, aligning the setup line on the panel with the 
tops of the 2 x 4’s. Driving the nails through small blocks of 
scrap wood will make it easy to pull them later. 

Now set up the frames, fastening the crossbands to the 
positioning cleats. Check them for alignment and for plumb 
as you mount them, and when all the frames are in place, 
tack strips of scrap wood across the edges to brace the 
structure temporarily. 

Then fit the stem assembly into the notch in frame No. 1. 
Cut a positioning piece, shown in the plan, to line and brace 
the stem. 

This done, you can try the keel batten in place. Mortise 
the after end of this strip into the blind notch in the transom 
frame. Screw and glue the batten to each frame and to the 
forefoot, countersinking the screw heads well below the 
surface. 

Lay out the curved forward pieces of the mahogany 
shelves from the plan, saw them to shape and tack them 
to the main shelf timbers. Try these shelves in place, trim- 
ming the frame heads if necessary, and when you've in- 
stalled them, fit the plywood knees at the transom. Then 
bolt in the breasthook and deck beams. 

Sheer battens must be beveled with a plane to lay against 
the shelf timbers. Screw and glue these battens to the 
shelves and to the frame edges. 

Using a rasp or hand chisel, trim out the notches in the 
frames for the chine battens. Bending a test batten across 
the notches in adjoining frames will indicate the bevels 
required. Then, when you’ve planed both chine battens to 
a taper, try them in place, holding them with C-clamps, 
and carefully miter the forward ends to butt against the 
stem. Use screws and glue to fasten these battens perma- 
nently. Countersink all screw heads. 

Next correct the stem bevels. Bending a %” plywood 
test strip across the frames and stem shows the exact angle. 

Now screw and glue side and bottom battens to the 
frame edges. 

“Fairing up”—truing the curve across the framework— 
is an important step. First bevel the edges of the shelf tim- 
bers to fair with the sheer battens. Then plane bevels along 
the chine battens. To fair the side battens, spring a %” 





Roominess of cabin is shown in photo with sides and 
forward windscreen in place. Windows which hinge at 


the top and swing open forward are an optional change 
which may be made at this time. Framing for seats is 
started; the backs and seat pieces will complete them. 
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BILL OF MATERIALS 





ITEM NO. PCS. NET SIZE LENGTH KIND 
Transom, Doubler & Knees 1 %” x 48” 64” EXT A-A grade Fir Plywood 


Planking Topsides 2 %” x 36” 20’ EXT A-A grade Fir Plywood 
Planking Bottom 2 %” x 48” 18’ EXT A-A grade Fir Plywood 
Floor Boards 1 Y,” x 48” 12’ EXT A-C grade Fir Plywood 
Forward Deck 1 yy” x 48” 8’ EXT A-C grade Fir Plywood 
Cabin Deck 2 Ye” x 32” 5’ EXT A-A grade Fir Plywood 
Seats 1 Y” x 48” 8 EXT A-C grade Fir Plywood 
Cabin Sides 1 Y” x 48” 8 EXT A-A grade Fir Plywood 
Windshield & Cockpit Coaming 1 Y%” x 48” 8’ EXT A-A grade Fir Plywood 
Stem ts it’s?’ 39” Oak or Mahogany 

Forefcot 1 1%"”x6%" 46” Oak or Mahogany 

Keel Batten 1 1%"x2%” 13’ Oak 

Outer Keel 1 1%"x3%” 13’ Oak or Mahogany 

Chines 2 1% 6" x 2%” 18’ Oak 

Sheer Battens 2 %”" x1h” 20’ Oak 

Side Battens 4 %” x 2%" 20’ Fir or Mahogany 


Bottom Battens 10 %”"x2%" 2p. 18’ 
8 p. 16’ Fir or Mahogany 
w”x1%” 20’ Hardwood 
1%” x 6%” 18’ Hardwood 
2%” x 6” 27” Fir or Mahogany 
%” x 6” 2%’ Oak or Mahogany 
%” x 1%" 8’ Oak or Mahogany 


Guards 

Transom Knee 
Breast Hook 

Stem Cheek Pieces 
False Stem 


— oe ee ND 





ITEM NO. PCS. NET SIZE LENGTH KIND 
Forward Deck Beams 1 A” x 11%” 7’ Fir or Mahogany 


Cabin Beams 2 A” x 9%” 6’ Fir or Mahogany 
Filler for Cleat 1 2” x 3%” 12” Fir or Mahogany 
Frame No. 1 Sides 2  %"x7%" 43” Oak or Mahogany 
Frame No. 1 Floor Timber 1 %” x4” 2’ Oak or Mahogany 
Frame No. 2 Sides 1 %” x 6” 2’8” Oak or Mahogany 
Frame No. 2 Bottom 2 %”° x7” 2’6” Oak or Mahogany 
Frame No. 2 Floor Timber 1 %° x S” 3’ Oak or Mahogany 
Frame No. 3 & 4 Sides 2 %” x 6” 26” Oak or Mahogany 
Frame No. 3 & 4 Bottom 2 %” x 8” 6’ Oak or Mahogany 
Transom Frame Sides 1 %” x 8” 2'9” Oak or Mahogany 
Transom Frame Bottom 1 ¥,” x 6” 5’'2” Oak or Mahogany 
Frame Gussets 1 %” x 6” 10’ Oak or Mahogany 
Main Shelf 2 A” x 9%” 16’ Mahogany 
Forward Shelf 2 %” x 10” 5’ Mahogany or Fir 
Auxiliary Floor Timbers 3 4” x 8” 6’ Oak or Mahogany 
Transom Stiffener 1 1%"x3%" ~ 62” ‘Fir or Mahogany 
Bilge Guards 2 %”" x1%” ‘ Hardwood 

Spray Battens 2 %”x1h%” 18’ Oak 

Hand Rails 1 A" x 4%” 46” Mahogany 

Beam Fasures (Cabin) 2 “4°29” 46” Mahogany 
Stringers 2 1%° 23%" 16’ ‘Fir 

Cross Bands 3 %"x3%" 68” Fir 








plywood test strip across them to locate high spots, and 
planing off a little at a time, correct the bevels. Fair the 
bottom battens similarly. Work carefully, checking progress 
with the test strip as you plane, until you’re sure the ply- 
wood planks will lay up tightly against the framework from 
stem to stern. 

Side and Bottom Planks: Clamp the plywood in place 
and pencil around the framework to mark the rough shape 
of the planks. 

Along the sides of the hull the bottom planks overhang 
the chine battens %” to cover the edges of the side planks. 
From about frame No. 1 forward, however, where the 
angle between the planks flattens, the plywood can butt 
edge-to-edge. For this reason the planking joint from frame 
No. | forward should run along the centerline of the chine 
batten. 

Fastening the bottom planks first and squaring the over- 
hanging edges to the faces of the chine battens with a 
rabbet plane—as shown in the detail drawing—simplifies 
fitting the side planks tightly against the bottom. 

Smooth off the planking joints with filler before fitting 
the oak spray battens. 

If you haven’t the equipment to steam-bend a false stem, 
build it up, laminating thin strips of hardwood. Then, when 
you’ve screwed on rub rails and bolted the keel in place, 
you're ready to roll your hull right-side-up and remove the 
setup stringers. 

Finish Detail: Blocking or cradling the hull, brace your 
boat securely upright for finishing. 

Fit the bridging between the deck beams. Then cut the 
two-piece 44” plywood foredeck. Glue and screw this deck 
to the beams and shelf timbers. 

The plywood floorboards must be notched to fit over the 
frame gussets. Shim the frames and auxiliary floor timbers 
wherever necessary to support these floors. The forward 
floorboard, which rests across frames No. | and 2, butts 
against the %” plywood bulkhead on frame No. 1. This 
bulkhead and all floor sections should be easily removable 
for painting. 

Cut the two cabin sides as shown in the layout. Screw 
and glue them to the edges. of the shelf timbers. Note that 
they slant inboard slightly—1” tumblehome. 

Then fit fasures and cabin beams, front framing and 
front panels. Deck over the cabin with %4” plywood and 
frame in the forward seats. 
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Overlay the cabin deck with paint-saturated No. 10 can- 
vas or resin-impregnated glass cloth. Draw this covering 
tight, tacking it at the edges, and daub on paint or resin. 
When the top dries, trim off surplus material and finish the 
cabin exterior with half-round mahogany molding and twin 
mahogany hand rails. 

Windows are glazed after the hull is painted. The “16 
glass can be set in rubber glass-retainer strips. 

Prime the plywood well and seal all edges—exposed or 
not—with a good marine primer. Then paint your boat with 
top-quality marine paint, install deck hardware and fittings 
and remote controls for your outboard, and you are ready 
to launch her and head out for fun afloat. @ 


” 





Designed for outboards up to 60 horsepower 
and speeds of over 35 miles per hour, the 
transom cutout could be altered to take two 
motors for added safety and speed. Other 
modifications are closed-in forward cabin 
plus flying bridge windshield and controls. 
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BOATING SAFETY 


You'll have more fun afloat if you steer 








clear of trouble. Here’s how you can do it 


By ELBERT ROBBERSON 


Noted Boating Author and Photographer 


According to a study of 
boating accidents, more 
lives are endangered at 
sea by overturned boats 
than from any other one 
cause. In staged rescue 
shown here, a Texas 
Coast Guard Auxiliary 
assists at an imaginary 
accident featuring a 
craft which overturned. 


MONG the uninitiated there is a feeling that the sea is 
A treacherous, and that boating accidents are beyond 
control. But, according to marine patrolmen who handle 
hundreds of rescues every year, most accidents could be 
avoided, if boatmen just steered clear of danger. 

An analysis of accident reports bears this out, and points 
the way to safer boating. It also reveals that more lives are 
endangered at sea through boats turning over or being 
swamped than from any other cause. This might seem to 
be an argument for the inexorable power of the sea and the 
frailty of small boats. Actually, this toll is due more to 
tragic foolishness than anything else. Let’s look at the 
record. 

Ten occupants of a 14 boat were pitched into the choppy 
bay when the outboard-powered motorboat capsized as it 
ran at high speed into a swell. ... 

Here’s another: 

A grandmother, a mother, a 9-year-old boy and two men 





were dumped into the water when their 12’ boat cap- 
ee 

It doesn’t take a nautical expert to see the dangers in 
overloading, overpowering small hulls, or venturing into 
rough water. Today, most small boats are rated by build- 
ers, or the Outboard Boating Club of America, as to the 
safe number of occupants, and safe engine power. Don’t 
exceed their limits. And above all, never load a small boat 
so the part above water is less than twice that of the sub- 
merged part, or so that the boat feels “tippy” and uncertain. 
If the safe power isn’t known, don’t pile on power, or drive 
so that the boat acts like a buckboard on a corduroy road. 

Rowboats and outboards aren't the only boats that flip. 
During the past summer, in one boating area alone, over 
100 boats capsized, many of which were sailboats carrying 
youngsters. A harbor patrol officer I talked to had this to 
say. “They'll be racing, or they just want to see the rail 
awash, and a puff hits or they jibe, and over they go. 
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Large or small-your outboard will do its best 


with Champion Spark Plugs! 


First-place sweep of all 
National Stock classes 
again proves that Champions 
deliver winning performance 
in every size engine 

Champion’s domination of the 
National Stock Outboard races at 
Cambridge, Maryland, again proves 
that any outboard—large or small— 


does its best with full-firing Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs. In the 10 stock 


gis 
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classes, Champion-equipped boats 
took all 10 firsts, 9 seconds and 9 
third place finishes. 


The engines used were exactly like 
the outboards sold by dealers every- 
where. The only changes allowed 
under APBA rules were a choice of 
propellers and spark plugs. In every 
case, the winning drivers chose de- 
pendable 5-rib Champion Spark Plugs. 


This outstanding record is more 
proof of Champion’s ability to give 
you all the power built into your 


engine. It’s not long to fitting-out 
time—so remember—whatever its 
size, your outboard will give winning 
performance when you install power- 
producing Champion Spark Plugs 
this spring. 


Experienced skippers 
choose 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 


CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


BU class gets off to a fast start. The contest, 
sponsored by the American Power Boat Association 
at Cambridge, Maryland, drew over 100 entries. 
Six “runabout” classes, using regular-type hulls, 
and four hydroplane classes were run over a 1?5- 
mile course, with Champions sparking the winner 
of every class. 
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Usually, it’s just poor judgment. Don’t take chances,” he 
urges, “and in stiff going wear a lifejacket.” 

Play it safe with weather too. Never go boating in the face 
of small-craft warnings, high winds or storm clouds. If 
there is any doubt stay close to the dock, or, better yet, on 
shore. If you're at sea, start for home at the first sign of 
a storm. If a squall hits, slow up, quarter the seas and stay 
down in the boat. 

Mishaps sometimes occur in spite of precautions. Not 
long ago a rowboat was swamped in choppy waters and 
three of its four occupants drowned. One man who clung to 
the 14’ craft was rescued. Had the other three stuck with 
the boat they too might have survived. 

Under similar circumstances would your boat stay afloat? 
If the answer is no, install buoyancy blocks, such as Styro- 
foam plastic, in the bow, stern and under the seats. A better 
use for this space couldn’t be found, and the cost is slight. 

Is there anything to hang onto if your boat turns upside 
down? If not, install a grabrail along the bilge, or handles, 
or a liferope with floats along the gunwales so it will hang 
inside when all is well and float outside in case of overturn- 
ing. 

When a boat overturns, the anchor is apt to fall out and 
go to the bottom. Often the occupants could push the boat 
or drift ashore by cutting the anchor rope. Of course, if 
wind or current might sweep the boat into a dangerous spot, 
leaving the anchor attached is an advantage. 

Falling overboard is the next greatest boating hazard. 

The only safe place on a boat is seated inside, not perched 
on the deck or gunwale, with your weight balanced on your 
buttocks. The bow is the worst place because people falling 
from here are apt to tangle with the propeller. We see pic- 
tures of models perched all over speeding boats but leave 
that to the ones who get paid for it. If the going is rough, 
slow down, put on lifejackets, and hold on, 
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Capsized craft are the cause of many 
boating catastrophies. Always slow down 
in choppy waters; stay with boat if it 
does upset, until some assistance comes. 














Today patrol boats equipped for any emer- 
gency are stationed in many boating areas. 
Checking for overdue craft is usually part of 
their function, as shown by this North Hemp- 
stead Harbor, N. Y., patrol boat’s alert crew. 


Even big boats lose people over the side. A recent acci- 
dent report went like this: 

The captain of the party boat said the victim was swing- 
ing on a stanchion just before he slipped, fell, grabbed his 
wife and pulled her overboard with him. “There wasn’t 
much drinking,” the captain said, “just the usual horsing 
around.” ; 

Another: The sea was so rough the captain warned the 
passengers several times to hold fast. In the inlet a huge sea 
swept the side of the boat, washing the victim over the 
G8. 2.0 

If you value your life, never skylark on or with a boat, 
and in rough weather stay inside as far as you can get, and 
hang on. 

On sailboats, canted, slippery decks are an invitation to 
that one-way trip, with or without a preliminary crack in 
the head from a swinging boom. Decked boats should have 
stout lifelines all around, and the occupants should remem- 
ber the adage: “One hand for yourself, and one for the 
ship.” 

Single-handers, in either sail or power, owe it to them- 
selves and their families to be extremely cautious. Often the 
boat proceeds steadfastly on its way when the skipper takes 
a dive. First, a lifejacket should always be worn when 
you’re alone. People have been rescued after floating for 
hours, even days. On sailboats, a safetyline to your belt 
should be worn. And, there should be some provision for 
causing the boat to stop or luff up immediately if the hand 
leaves the helm. Sailboats should be trimmed to carry a 
weather helm; then they will luff automatically when the 
tiller is released. When the helm is secured, the skipper’s 
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lifeline should be attached so it will release the helm-lashing 
at once if the line takes a strain. On outboards, this can be 
taken care of by a spring-return throttlh—you can rig a 
spring yourself if there isn’t one on your controls already. 

All high-sided boats should have permanent steps on the 
stern or some other provision so a person in the water can 
climb back aboard. You can’t get enough grip on the top- 
sides with your fingernails to do any good. 

Now, what if somebody does fall overboard? First, throw 
the person something to hang onto, preferably bright-col- 
ored, and if at night, lighted. Life rings and automatic 
lights and flares are available. Lacking these, toss over 
anything buoyant—lifejackets, or cushions (which should 
always be at hand). Then, maneuver the boat for the pick- 
up. Procedure differs. Some boats can be stopped imme- 
diately and backed down, while with others it is best to 
circle back. However with certain types it is difficult to 
circle tightly and in such cases a wide swing is necessary. 
Under sail, it may be better to jibe around than to try 
coming about. 

There is one certain way to know how to execute the 
necessary maneuvers promptly, and that is to practice pick- 
ing up a floating object in advance. The next time you're 
out in the boat toss a cushion overboard, then see how 
quickly you can get it back. Practice until a fast pickup can 
be made without running over your “man” or chopping him 
with the propeller. 

Man-overboard accidents don’t always happen while the 
boat is underway. Here’s an example. 

His body was found in the creek more than an hour after 
he slipped into the water while stepping into a rowboat. 
Detectives said he struck his head as he fell on the motor 
he was carrying. 

It is easy to slip getting in and out of a boat. Your 
chances are poorest when carrying something heavy. Em- 
barking and transferring cargo should be two separate op- 
erations. Watch your footing, don’t jump, and hold on. 





OLDEST MANUFACTURER 
APCOG ers 


FOR SAFETY LIFE SAVING EQUIPMENT 
SAKE IN THE UNITED STATES 





FOR MORE BOATING PLEASURE AND 
GREATER SAFETY AFLOAT 


KEEP-A-FLOAT CHILD’S SAFETY VEST 


A comfortable safety vest for children when at play 
near water. Color is Indian Orange for greater 
visibility. Filled with new Java Kapok. 


BUOYANT 
CUSHION 


Made to latest U. S. Coast Guard 
specifications. Kapok contained in 
electronically sealed vinyl bags to 
keep kapok dry. 





MOTOR BOAT BUOYANT VES 


U. S. Coast Guard Approved for use on 
Motorboats of Classes A, 1 and 2 not 
carrying passengers for hire. 
Child, small: For children weighing less 
than 45 lbs. Model CKS. Color Orange. 
Child, medium: For children weighing 45 to 
90 Ibs. Model CKM. Color Orange. 
Adult: Universal size for all adults. Model 
AK. Color Orange or Green. 
Why settle for less—Get the best—Insist on 
APCO. Accept no substitutes—available at 
your dealer or direct. Write for Catalog 
“H". 
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STEWART-WARNER 


MARINE INSTRUMENTS 
AND PANELS 


Stewart-Warner makes rugged, trouble-free 
instruments for any craft ranging from light 
runabouts to heavy cruisers! Your choice of 
ready-made panels. Or have a custom-built unit 
by making your own selections from a complete 
line of panel styles and electric or mechanical 
tachometers and gauges. For finest, depend- 
able service, let Stewart-Warner supply 
all your marine engine instrument needs! 


STEWART-WARNER 


instrument Division, Dept. YY-27 
1840 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
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WIN *1,000 


IN BOATING EQUIPMENT 
AT THE CHICAGO 
NATIONAL BOAT SHOW! 


Plan to attend the Chicago National Boat 
Show at the International Amphitheatre, Feb- 
ruary 8-17! In addition to seeing the midwest’s 
greatest preview of new 1957 boats and equip- 
ment, you could take your pick of $1,000 worth 
of merchandise exhibited at the show! 


That’s the prize being awarded to a lucky 
ticketholder by POPULAR BOATING to signal 
the magazine’s successful entry in the boating 
world. 


To enter the free drawing, simply stop by 
POPULAR BOATING booth #722 sometime 
during the show and fill out an entry blank. See 
you at the show! 


POPULAR BOATING 
ven’ BOOTH #722 
CHICAGO NATIONAL BOAT SHOW 
INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE 
FEBRUARY 8 THROUGH 17, 1957 














anywhere! 





AT YOUR 
DEALER OR 
WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER 


Airollers make ‘‘difficult" launching places easy! Park your trailer at side 
of road, unload your boat onto 2 Airollers—almost frictionless, large canvas- 
rubber lined cylinders, inflated to a low pressure by mouth. Roll even 
heaviest boat to water on this cushion of air over mud, rocks or soft sand 
with no damage to hull or paint! 


Outboat Airoller .......... boats to 700 Ibs..... $ 9.95 each 
Standard Airoller .......... boats to 1200 Ibs..... $17.50 each 
“Super Tuff” Airoller...... boats to 1800 Ibs..... $24.50 each 
CONEEE ~ nccentoccencsks boats to 3000 Ibs..... $39.50 each 


The AIROLLER Co., 211 Broad Street, Guilford, Conn. 


ERS .-elet you trail your boat | 
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The hazard is greatest at night, and if you must be alone, 
be ten times as careful. 

The next great danger is fire. 

Flames started pouring from the galley. After a fruitless 
attempt to put out the fire, he jumped overboard, fully 
clothed. “I thought sure I was going to drown,” he said. 

The gasoline fumes ignited when they tried to start the 
engine, the father said. He and the boys jumped into the 
water after being singed by the blaze. 

Leaving a galley stove unattended is like playing Russian 
roulette. Not having a fire extinguisher at hand, wherever 
you may be, is like having your fire escape on some other 
building. 

Many fires occur in closed boats, where leakage of gaso- 
line or a collection of fumes in the bilge creates an invisi- 
ble bomb. And an outboard craft might catch fire when gas 
is allowed to slosh over the motor and plugs during refuel- 
ing. One pull on the starting rope fires it off. 

In any kind of boat, after fueling, you should air it out 
until all trace of gas evaporates. If it takes five minutes, 
wait that long. 

One of the mariner’s greatest fears is to run aground or 
hit a rock. Such accidents usually happen through miscal- 
culation, aggravated by lack of visibility. Sometimes they 
occur through sheer foolhardiness, in entering unknown wa- 
ters without study of the charts. A good rule is always to 
slow down and sound the bottom, with a line, pole or oar 
if in the least doubt, or to anchor and “sit it out” until 
visibility returns. 

Buoys aren’t just seaside scenery. Keep clear of the haz- 
ards they mark. Don’t cut around the wrong side or pass 
them too closely, a current could set the boat into collision. 
Boats passing a buoy too closely have been known to scrape 
over the buoy anchor or chain and as a result lose enough 
out of their bottoms to make them sink. 

A Marine Force patrol captain told me he frequently has 
cases where boats go aground in the shallows. There is no 
harm to the boat in the soft mud or sand, but danger arises 
when the occupants of the stranded craft try to make their 
way on foot and become bogged down in the mud or fall 
into holes. In most such instances it would be better to stay 
with the boat until help comes. And help would come more 
quickly if small boats carried emergency flares, or at the 
least a strong flashlight for attracting attention. 

Modern engines are reliable and most breakdown cases 
point up the axiom about taking care of your gear so it will 
take care of you. Lack of maintenance, dirty fuel and water 
will stop the best of them. Familiarize yourself with your 
engine, and carry a kit of tools and spares. A high per- 
centage of motor failures can be cured by a clean, dry spark 
plug or a fresh change of fuel. 

Carry an anchor with plenty of line, so if engine trouble 
develops, you won't drift. Small boats should carry paddles 
or oars. Larger boats can carry an outboard motor and 
bracket for emergency power. It may seem over-cautious, 
but boats of all sizes should carry water and provisions. A 
person cannot function effectively if he is weak from hunger. 

As with the engine, you should know and take care of 
your boat. One that leaks in heavy weather shouldn’t be 
pressed, and certainly shouldn’t be trusted in deep or rough 
water. Leaking is a demand for overhaul or retirement to a 
millpond. 

Hull fittings, hoses, and clamps should be inspected fre- 
quently, and replaced when the least bit worn or corroded. 
Carry a pump or bailer that will throw a lot of water in 
a hurry—even with a sound hull. A heavy rain squall can 
fill an open boat almost as fast as you can bail. 

Sometimes a leak can be stopped with a compress of 
calking “goo,” held by rags or canvas. If not, the flow can 
be reduced by maneuvering a canvas or a blanket under the 
boat, covering the bad spot, then lashing it in place with 
ropes passed around the bottom of the boat. 

A boat need not leak to fill. Water coming aboard from 
rough seas, rain or heavy spray can weigh down a boat so 
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it gradually becomes vulnerable to the next big wave. Then 
suddenly the boat is awash. So watch the bilge, and keep 
it bailed. 

Modern boats are maneuverable, but collisions still occur. 
Most of them are due to negligent or foolhardy operation, 
stubbornness or inattention. They could be avoided through 
following the rules of the road, and the Golden Rule. But 
there are other factors, too. Responsibility does not all be- 
long to the other fellow. In a fairway your boat should be 
kept under control, and strict attention paid to other boats, 
navigational rules and common sense. 

Having the right of way is no excuse for being run down. 
If another boat is on a collision course, attract his attention 
by every means at hand, and also “get out from under.” For 
example, a sailboat ordinarily has the right of way, but the 
prudent sailor will make tracks from hazards such as the 
oncoming bow of a tanker. 

Darkness and fog call for extra caution. A small dim 
light or a weak horn-toot can be entirely missed. Keep clear 
of ship channels, and if you must anchor, pull out of navi- 
gation lanes. Ring a bell or bang on a bucket to announce 
your presence. 

Unseen floating objects are dangerous and, of course, 
the hazard increases with speed. Debris can damage pro- 
pellers, and a plank hit end-on can hole the hull. If the 
boat is not sealed, the hole can be plugged from the inside, 
otherwise, use an outside covering, as previously described. 
Man the pumps, and act promptly. 

When you go out in a boat, you join the ancient fraternity 
of seamen. As such, your first duty is to your own boat, but 
you also inherit the duty of constant vigilance for the safety 
of others. This means more than navigating so as not to en- 
danger lives and property. It also means you should investi- 
gate distress signals, breakdowns, smoke, flames or flares, or 
vessels heading into danger. 

Your own safety is mainly up to you. By providing your 
boat with every possible safety feature, conducting yourself 
in a seamanlike manner, and by helping others, you can 
make boating not only more pleasurable, but safer for all. 

—ELBERT ROBBERSON 





TED JONES 


(continued from page 29) 


read about a man in France who had experimented with 
a multiple step boat, six different planing surfaces. The 
idea fascinated Ted for he saw that since the planing sur- 
faces protruded from the side of the boat and didn’t cross 
the width of the hull, no vacuum was created to reduce 
speed. The boat had added beam for greater stability with- 
out additional wetted surface. With this much to go on, 
Ted moved to his first multiple step boat. 

He'd never heard of angle of attack or dihedral which 
caused some difficulties, but then neither had most other 
speedboat designers. 

The first Jones’ multi-step hull was a three-pointer, not 
dissimilar in design to Slo-Mo. The boat rode on three 
points—that is, two forward sponsons and a stern planing 
surface. “It went like a bomb but it couldn’t be turned in 
a forty acre field,” said Ted. “She slid sideways as fast as 
she went forward.” 

Jones then experimented with sponsons on a multi- 
step hydro, projections built out from the side and below 
the chine line of the hull proper. These carry almost the 
entire weight of the boat. On an Unlimited the two spon- 
sons are usually approximately half the boat’s length. The 
center of gravity is at their trailing edge. They serve the 
three-pointer as the forward step does with a conventional 
hydro. One of Ted’s mistakes was that the sponsons on his 
first model were perfectly flat—and so they were on most 
of the early three point Unlimiteds designed by others. The 
dihedral or slight V in present sponsons permits the boat 
to hold a straight course and helps it in turning, though 
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fins are added to the inner surface of the sponsons to pre- 
vent excessive sliding. Ted added dihedral, then angle of 
attack, divergence fore and aft from true parallels, for 
greater lift. 

In the late forties, Ted began thinking and planning a 
faster three-pointer. He was still short of cash since he 
was working at the time as an assistant foreman in a Boe- 
ing Aircraft shop. Jones was happy enough to latch onto 
the late Stanley Sayres, a wealthy Seattle businessman, to 
angel his plans. The first boat he made for Sayres was the 
Slo-Mo III, a limited class boat. Ted designed and did the 
building himself. Slo-Mo III was definitely an experimental 
job. She was plenty temperamental even on the straight- 
aways, and in the corners she was wilder than a March 
hare but she did have speed and was even once unofficially 
clocked at 96 m.p.h. Jones was sure he could improve on 
Slo-Mo III and Sayres was willing to go along financially, 
at least for construction cost. What Jones eventually was 
to get out of the record breaker, Slo-Mo IV, was strictly a 
fishcake plus little or no recognition of his design efforts. 

It was during the building of Slo-Mo IV that the ground- 
work was laid for the three-way feud. Sayres selected a 
Seattle boat builder, Anchor Jensen, to do the actual con- 
struction work. Jensen claimed that he, too, had ideas for 
building a three-point hydro much along the Jones’ line 
and immediately a clash occurred between the two for 
Jones refused to alter a single specification. 

Jones is not only creative, but like most others with this 
quality, he can be stubborn and at times even a bit petulant. 
Jones is a strong liker and just as strong a hater. If he likes 
a person, he tends to be blindly loyal, overlooking any 
shortcomings. The reverse of this is also true. 

Jones’ original design contract on Slo-Mo IV called for 
a payment of $500 in cash plus Jones’ agreement not to 
design for any of Sayres’ Gold Cup rivals. Fortunately for 
Jones, the contract didn’t hold water. When Slo-Mo made 
her record breaking runs, the Jones boy’s part in the deal 
was usually buried in the tail end of the news story, or his 
contribution to Slo-Mo’s success was entirely ignored. Stan 
Sayres, the owner and sometimes driver, was credited with 
the deed and Jensen received credit as the builder. The. in- 
ference to many people was that Jensen was also the de- 
signer. Sayres apparently wanted it this way, preferring to 
keep his idea man anonymous. 

From this situation developed a period of several hungry 
and rankling years of increasing dissatisfaction on Jones’ 
part. He had bettered his lot with Sayres to the tune of 
$500 a month while working on the Slo-Mo V plans but 
that, too, was scarcely paving the way to fame and fortune 
as a speedboat designer. Even when he won the Gold Cup 
in Slo-Mo IV in 1950, the credit went to Sayres, the owner, 
and Jensen the builder. 

The honeymoon was long over and though Jones still 
took great pride in his two world beaters, he decided to 
quit Sayres and speedboating for good. That was in 1951. 
He worked for a time supervising a phase of Kiekhaefer 
Aeromarine contractural work for the Navy. But when the 
Kiekhaefer Navy contracts were completed, Jones had the 
speedboat bug again but good. During this time he had 
also designed a new type of outboard hydroplane, com- 
monly referred to today as the Jones-Entrop hull. Hugh 
Entrop was the builder and racer of the boat, which may 
be the most exciting new development in the outboard rac- 
ing field in the past decade. 

During his off hours he had contributed to the redesign- 
ing of a number of Detroit Gold Cup boats, including Gale 
V. This sort of reworking of others’ ideas was hardly a 
bread and butter activity. 

Another ex-Kiekhaefer employee, Kirn Armistead, sug- 
gested that he and Jones pool money and knowledge and 
go out after the Gold Cup themselves. “Armistead was 
pretty persuasive and he also said he had a rich aunt,” 
Jones related. The result of this brief partnership was a 
Gold Cupper called Rebel Suh. Jones selected an Air Force 
Lt. Colonel Russ Schleeh to helm the Jones-Armistead out- 
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fit. Schleeh had never driven a speedboat in competition 
but he did hold the coast-to-coast speed record in a jet 
bomber and seemed as much at home on the water as in 
the air. Jones considers Schleeh to be the best Gold Cup 
driver in the business. Schleeh has vindicated Jones’ orig- 
inal selection, for last year the racing Air Force Colonel 
won the Seattle Seafair and the Harmsworth Trophy in a 
Jones’ designed team boat to Rebel Suh, Shanty I, owned 
by millionaire Bill Waggoner of Texas. 

Even before Rebel Suh was completed, Willard Rhodes, 
a Seattle chain grocery store magnate, approached Jones 
and asked him to design a Gold Cupper, for all Seattle 
seemed to have the Gold Cup bug. 

Rebel Suh, Rhodes’ Miss Thriftway and a flock of other 
Jones’ boats of later vintage have been built under Ted’s 
supervision in the shop of Jones’ friend, Les Staudacher, 
Kawkawlin, Mich. The one-time church pew builder today 
turns out most of the Unlimited class boats made in this 
country. 

Rebel Suh proved too rich for Jones’ pocketbook and he 
and Armistead sold her to Bill Waggoner, who now cam- 
paigns her under the name Maverick, along with Shanty I. 
Though neither Rebel Suh nor Thriftway won the 1955 
Gold Cup, the year of their completion, Thriftway did take 
two firsts and a third, only to be beaten out on a compli- 
cated point scoring set-up by another boat that took two 
seconds and a third. Jones, however, enjoyed more than a 
modicum of satisfaction since Sayres’ grip on the cup had 
been broken and the declared winner was the Jones-rede- 
signed Gale V. Last year Thriftway again made the most 
impressive showing at the Gold Cup this time in Detroit. 

More than half of the twelve qualifying boats for the 
Gold Cup in 1956 were either wholly Jones -designed or 
showed a Jones influence. For 1957 it is generally recog- 
nized that nothing but a Jones-designed hull has a chance. 
Jones has finally been recognized among the Gold Cup 
campaigners and writer Margaret Seaton Heck has au- 
thored a soon-to-be-published biography of Ted Jones 
called “Man with the Rooster Tail.” 

However, now that Ted’s supremacy in speedboat de- 
signing has finally been recognized, he doesn’t plan to camp 
on past prestige. The present world’s speedboat record is 
held by Donald Campbell in his jet-propelled Bluebird Il 
with a mile straightaway average of 225.63 m.p.h. Ted is 
presently at work on an all-metal jet hull that will be pow- 
ered by a 5000 pound thrust J-47-19 power plant. The hull 
will be 35’ long, 12’ wide and will resemble his Gold 
Cup winner, Miss Thriftway. The jet job will have a 22’ 
long stabilizing fin. With this type of control Jones feels 
that his (he hopes) 250 m.p.h. plus boat will be able to 
turn a Gold Cup course at 150 m.p.h. He hopes that from 
this experimental unit will develop an unrestricted class of 
speedboats, since Gold Cups today are limited to piston 
driven engines. The jet rig is to be ready next summer. 
Based on Ted’s past performances, it’s a good bet that 
England better get busy if she hopes to hang on to her 
high speed laurels. —BLAKE GILPIN 
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Cruising Catamaran 
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FLORIDA FISHING 


(continued from page 12) 


You can drop off at or near Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
Daytona Beach, Palm Beach, Fort Lauderdale, Miami or 
points in between on the East Coast and catch nearly every- 
thing that swims in coastal water. From there on south to 
Key West you can fish in the ocean and the gulf at the same 
time. Nearly everything that swims in the gulf can be had 
along the West Coast at or near Fort Myers, Sarasota, 
Clearwater, St. Petersburg, Tampa and on around the long 
bend to Pensacola. 

For fresh water fishing, canals, rivers, bayous and lakes 
are everywhere, including all around the business district of 
some towns, where bass almost literally are at your door- 
step, and perhaps an alligator, too. These are still quite 
plentiful, but harmless and sometimes sociable. In the city 
of Lakeland there was one friendly such critter, which, to 
ease the boredom of home life, used to come to town of an 
evening to hob-nob around until somebody roped him and 
threw him back in Lake Mirror. 

The fishing gear used in the lakes and along the coast 
coverg heavy salt water stu®, spinning, plug-casting and 
fly-fishing tackle, handlines and cane poles. The latter 
generally are used with dependability off bridges and cause- 
ways as well as elsewhere for the purpose of obtaining a 
mess of eating fish. 

Like turnip greens, hogside and hominy, the mullet is 
looked upon through a lorgnette as fare fit only for peas- 
ants, which is a mistake reserved for upper crust snobs who 
also won’t drink from a finger bowl unless there is lemon 
in it. The mullet is not a sporting fish, and none will argue 
otherwise. To catch him on a hook is strictly accidental. 

But when freshly netted and cleaned, rolled in corn meal, 
fried in deep drippings and washed down with corn squeez- 
ings, the mullet will finish second in succulence to only a 
few fish the world over, Floridians will tell you. 

However, the pleasure of eating fish is secondary to the 
thrills of catching them for a vast majority. Insofar as the 
glamorous sailfish is concerned, you get an award for re- 
leasing those hooked during the Annual Silver Sail Fish 
Derby headquartered at Riviera Beach, near Palm Beach, 
from January 19 to February 15. 

All are set free except the biggest ones and a few others 
kept for mounting. There is a particular regard for the 
iridescent silver and blue streamliner down there, and 
natives come close to calling the sailfish their own, although 
he is strictly unattached and belongs to nobody. Sailfish 
range from Brazil to Cape Cod, and sport is furnished by 
him to anglers off the coast of Mexico and California as 
well. 

Bonefish also can be had in a wide area of warmer waters 
on both coasts of this continent, but Florida does have one 
claim to near exclusivity—the Florida large mouth bass is 
at home there. He grows to big size, is angry or hungry or 
both most of the time but he occasionally has been maligned 
in one respect. Some say he doesn’t fight with the zest of 
the black bass in cooler habitats. The truth is, he will fight 
long and stubbornly, and ary dash that he may lack is 
made up for by his greater average size. 

In short, he can go hard enough, fast enough and far 
enough to shake himself loose from the hooks that anger 
him, and he can be a handful whether taken on casting 
gear and plugs, spinning tackle, or fly gear and popping 
bugs. Moreover, you can catch him the year round along 
with all other fish. Florida has no closed season and gen- 
erally speaking, you can fish there with confidence anytime. 
The chances are you will get fish of one kind of another, 
and perhaps some big ones. 

But that is no guarantee. No guarantee comes with any 
kind of fishing anywhere. You still must fish for fish, some- 
times with luck and sometimes failure. You still can’t pick 
them off trees like oranges, even in Florida. 

—LAWTON CARVER 
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OUTBOARD RACING 








(continued from page 25) 


Twice during 1956 the increasingly popular stock 
outboard division, which in A.P.B.A. alone boasts 3,664 
registered racing boats, topped all records for entries at a 
single race. At Worcester, Mass., where on Lake Quin- 
sigamond drivers from Canada and nine eastern states 
vied for class titles at Divisional Championships, 358 
boats were in the pits for the three-day meet. A month 
later at the A.P.B.A. National Championships at Cam- 
bridge, Md., racers from twenty-seven states and Canada 
trailered in 414 boats that kept the Choptank River 
screened with soaring rooster tails for four days. At the 
latter, two college undergraduates starred, both garnering 
double crowns. 

Dean Chenoweth, no newcomer to championship status, 
led off with two heat wins in AU, though pressed closely 
by unsuccessful defending champion, Billy Schumacher. 
In a stock Hydro, Chenoweth performed the hat trick 
when the Xenia, Ohio, 19-year-old student romped away 
with both heats in a Mercury-powered Swift hydro to win 
his second championship impressively. 

In BU Dave Kough, Hawthorne, N. J., helming a Sid- 
Craft powered by a Champion Hot Rod, took a close 
second in his initial heat and won the second heat with 
relative ease to garner the title. Then, switching his motor 
to a Sid-Craft B Hydro, Kough surprised the fans and 
other drivers alike. The brand new unproved hydro, 
manufactured by an outfit famous for runabouts but here- 
tofore unknown in the multi-stepped bottom field, took 
two decisive wins under Kough’s skilled hand. The 20- 
year-old Kough became the meet’s other double title 
winner. 

In Time Trials preceding the championships, three new 
straightaway marks were established, one by Bob Murphy, 
27-year-old Springfield, Ill, steam fitter who raced his 
Johnson-powered Speedliner over the two-way measured 
mile for an average of 37.210 m.p.h. for an official “36” 
class record. Hunter Grimes then pushed his 30 cubic 
inch Mercury-powered Raveau to a new CU mark of 
55.907 m.p.h. The most impressive of the new records 
was established by a 29-year-old civil engineer from High- 
land, New York. Tony Rodrigues, at the wheel of a Bay- 
craft hydro powered by a Merc 30H, arrowed through the 
traps in both directions for an amazing 67.431 m.p.h. 
average in the new and rapidly growing CSH class. One 
of the most popular of the new stock outboard records 
was set several weeks later by Eddie “Tiger” Petrini, An- 
napolis, Md., over a mile straightaway at Elizabeth City, 
N. C. Petrini’s JU mile speed of 27.748 m.p.h. gave the 
builders of Sid-Craft boats a banner year with two titles 
and a new record to their credit. However, the amazing 
part of the new mark was that it was established by a ten- 
year-old who, when and if, the record is approved by 
A.P.B.A. and U.I.M., will become the world’s youngest 
speedboat driver ever to hold a world title. 

The following is a complete summary of new records 
(some still to be officially approved) and the 1956 class 
champions of both major sanctioning groups: 

Outboard (Alcohol burners): 
John Maypole, Chicago, IIl., Class C Hydro 


Re ae re ree eee 69.112 m.p.h. 
Bud Wiget, Concord, Calif., Class F Hydro 
SED. ae saa 4 coma eeesnceese 78.336 m.p.h. 
Stocks: 
Eddie “Tiger” Petrini, Annapolis, Md., Class JU 
NE eis oh uc eck ws bn bes coer e een 27.748 
Bob Murphy, Springfield, Ill., “36” class 
EE eer ee er 37.210 
Tony Rodrigues, Highland, N. Y., Class CSH 
Te ree Tee eT ee 67.431 
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Hunter Grimes, Alexandria Bay, N. Y., Class 


Se ST «2th + sawe es c2k s va ee «0 oo 6 55.907 
Ed Branding, Lake Villa, Ill., “36” class 
ee errr eres 
Hunter Grimes, Alexandria Bay, N. Y., Class 
eee I sod pa ec oe ow oes oe 84 44.401 
Tom Von Mello, Marion, Mass., Class CSH 
ES rr ee ee 
Outboard (Alcohol burners): 
Deanie Montgomery, Corsicana, Tex., Class A 
CINE gon ac tw sete ve se ees eee 
Mel Kirts, Elkhart, Ind., Class C Hydro 
SID «0 bd. alin distin edn wal eee biewicd 68.966 
Bob McGinty, Corpus Christi, Tex., Class C 
Racing Runabout, (straightaway) ............ 53.412 
Fred Mathews, Watervliet, N. Y., Class C 
Service Runabout, (straightaway) ............ 51.650 
Ellis Willoughby, Alexander, Ill, Class C. Serv- 
ice Runabout, (competition) ............... 47.022 
Jerry Biskup, Lincoln, Neb., Class F Hydro 
err ees 
Stocks: 
Ralph Scott, Paducah, Ky., Class A Runabout 
I: SV hicdewtacctwsdes din canaevls 48.128 
Ralph Scott, Paducah, Ky., Class C Runabout 
SIND 6 nihhind 40s dle kg Abate oes ao 
‘Earl Renfrow, Booneville, Mo., Class D Run- 
re CD ie, sacus shee Conwe em 62.827 
John Ayers, Fort Smith, Ark., Class CSH 
PD etbecdnekbecieeetetescaee 69.632 
Bob Keller, Anderson, Ind., Class DSH 
ETT CECE CCE CT eT Te Tore 74.534 


A.P.B.A. Stock Outboard: 
JU....Billy Shumacher, Seattle, Wash. 
AU....Dean Chenoweth, Xenia, Ohio 
BU....Dave Kough, Hawthorne, N. J. 
“36”....Ed Branding, Lake Villa, Il. 
CU....Jon Culver, Dayton, Ohio 
DU....John Jackson, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ASH....Dean Chenoweth, Xenia, Ohio 
BSH....Dave Kough, Hawthorne, N. J. 
CSH....William “Buck” McClung, Portsmouth, Va. 
DSH... .Bill Holloway, Monroe, Mich. 
N.O.A. Stock Outboard: 
.David L. Christner, Quincy, Ill. 
B Rbt....Dr. Charles W. Hursh, Goshen, Ind. 
C Rbt....Jimmy Morrow, Fort Worth, Tex. 
D Rbt....Earl Renfrow, Booneville, Mo. 
AH....W. J. Knight, Kingston, Tenn. 
BH....Larry Rogers, Minneapolis, Minn. 
CH....John G. Ayers, Fort Smith, Ark. 
DH....Bob Keller, Anderson, Ind. 
A.P.B.A. Outboard (alcohol): 
M Hydro. ...Eric Molinar, Costa Mesa, Calif. 
A Hydro....Orlando Torigiani, Bakersfield, Calif. 
B Hydro....Keith Sorenson, La Crescenta, Calif. 
C Service Hydro. ...Henry Wagner, Fresno, Calif. 
C Hydro....Doug Creech, Charlotte, N. C.° 
F Hydro....Ralph Homes, Phoenix, Ariz. 
C Service Runabout....Manuel Carnakis, 
Calif. 
C Racing Runabout. ...Lon Stevens, Oakland, Calif. 
F Racing Runabout. ...Chuck Parsons, Lodi, Calif. 
N.O.A. Outboard (alcohol): 
A Hydro....Deanie Montgomery, Corsicana, Tex. 
B Hydro....protest (none decided) 
C Hydro... .Bill Seebold, Granite City, Ill. 
C Service Hydro....Dave Barnes, Zanesville, Ohio 
F Hydro... .Jim Griffin, Quincy, Ill. 
C Service Runabout... .Ellis Willoughby, Alexander, IIl. 
C Racing Runabout....Bob McGinty, Corpus ‘Christi, 
Tex. 

The outboards had a big year in 1956, and are already 
starting toward an even better one in °57. 
—Hank W. BowMAN 
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NOW a modern trailer 


Here’s new loading 
convenience! Just step 
down the catwalk to 
cable up your boat. 


High, adjustable winch 
stand lifts as it pulls. 
Winch is mounted low 
for easy cranking. 


i, Write for 
‘~~ brochure 
and prices 


@ 12” Wheels 
@ “U"-Beam Frame 
® 6 Adjustable Rollers for 
easy loading 
® Wide, Modern Mud 
Guards 


®@ “Neidhart” Patented 
Axle Suspension 

®@ Self Aligning Transom 
Bunks with retract- 
able rollers 


ia, 


SPEEDWAY TRAILERS Division of Dunphy Boat Corp. 
738 Broad Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

















































Don't Miss the Big, Fourth Annual 


JERSEY COAST BOAT SHOW, 


Jerry Gasque Managing Director, at 


CONVENTION HALL, 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


"HOME OF THE JERSEY SEA SKIFF" 
February 16-24, 1957 













































Our building schedule now open for 


HARBOR GULLS 


Centerboard knockabout sloop, 23’-3” x 7’-0” 
x1’-4” (board up) or 3’-9” (board down) . . . 
oak frame, cedar planking, Sitka spruce spars 

. a Richard D. Carlson, N.A. design for 
blue water sailors. $1,500 to $2,700, F.O.B. 
Winterport, Maine. Postcard brings full details. 


PENOBSCOT BOAT SHOP 
WINTERPORT, MAINE 
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LEAK PROOF YOUR BOAT with easy-to-use 


SEALER 900 


Finest Rubber Sealer. Responds 


to Expansion and Contraction 

Comes in refillable Applicator 

Bottle. Price: 1.45 

Colors: Natural, White, Mahog- 

any and Black. © - 
Use Sealer 800 mastic 


for wide cracks . ? 
See your boating or sporting Ay 
: goods dealer, or write » . 


MARINE. PRODUCTS, INC. 


41 High Street Oshkosh, Wis 








SINGING 


SPEED... 
FLASHING 
BEAUTY 





ee 


Yours in the ALL enw iv WORLDS DELUXE 


This newly-designed beauty features a walk-thru center deck and 
sleek 33” after deck. Extra wide, 66” beam and greater depth mean 
safe, comfortable boating at high or low speeds. Mahogany, 6-ply 
molded plywood hull and reinforced transom permits use of motors 
up to 40 H. P. One-piece hull gives you more maintenance-free 
fun... there are no seams to open—no joints to caulk. For fishing, 
cruising or family fun, pick your Whirlwind from a complete line 
of 22 models from 12’ to 18’. 


Whirl away writhe [Yi ffWiWD/ 





Write today for your FREE, 


Le) @°) 49 1:20) ] 0] ob ofan | Lemm colorful 1957 WHIRLWIND 


catalog ... illustrates and 
850 York Road © Cockeysville 1, Maryland describes full line. 


BARR Munna 


The Trend Is to V8 Power 








Famous 
Olds Rocket 


You choose a modern V8 
automotive engine and with 
a BARR Kit, convert it to 
compact, economical ma- 
rine power. Do it yourself 
or have it done with a new 
or used engine. 


Write for FREE catalogue 
and conversion hints. 


marine products co. 


2708 E. Castor Ave., Phila. 34, Pa. 





BARR 
















designer of 
Austin-Healey 4 
Sports Car 
presents 







A sleek, rugged boat with the 
maneuverability of a modern sports car! 
Rides “soft” at great speeds! “Quick” turns; 
no skidding or tripping! 

Patented construction of Makore African plywood. 


Length 146” Beam 64” Perfect for NEW | 957 MODEL 















Takes outboard motors 10to40h.p. Skiing! Write for literature: Dept. BA-727 
BRITISH MARINE PRODUCTS LTD. + Port Washington, N. Y. 
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The boats tacked downwind, not daring to risk a straight 
run, and Kathleen’s biggest crisis came when she was surf- 
ing along on a quartering reach. As she yawed across the 
top of a big wave, an extra puff hit her, lifting her boom 
high in the air, almost vertical, wit: the mast leaning out to 
windward at a boom’s usual angle. Water poured in over 
the windward rail and Williams and Low had to scramble 
desperately to leeward to keep her from going over. 

Low spent most of the race with his feet out over the side 
and his head inside the cockpit as he bailed frantically to 
keep the boat from sinking, which a swamped Star will do, 
with its weighted keel. 

Safely back in port, they just sat in the cockpit, head in 
hands, too tired to get out of the boat for several minutes. 

Fortunately there was a three-day rest period before the 
final three races, in which Kathleen was second each time. 
sailing to win the series by covering certain boats rather 
than to win any individual race. The breeze was a steady 
15-18 for all three. 

Williams first teamed with Low, a building contractor 
who only came to the Star class two years ago after ten 
years of competition in the smaller Comet class, of which 
he is president, at the U. S. Olympic trials last summer. 
They were held at Low’s home club at Atlantic Highlands, 
N. J. 

The routine in Kathleen was for Williams to concentrate 
on his sails at all times, keeping the boat moving at top 
speed with all the tricks and feel he has picked up in his 
30 years of campaigning. He has owned so many Star boats 
he says he has lost count of them. Low would keep a watch 
on all competitors, feeding information on their position, 
tactics, speed, and standing in the series as a basis for deci- 
sions by Williams on when to carry out his own maneuvers. 

Both are nervous, tense competitors, and both admit to 
some moments of stress, with the words flying hotly back 
and forth, to be forgotten quickly as the next crisis arose. 
Low often assumed the classic Star class crew position of 
lying on the windward rail with one leg hanging over the 
side, but Williams finds his bulk too great to allow him to 
do this any more. He can still move his size with remarkable 
agility, having developed a “sitting crawl” that gets him to 
the right spot swiftly. 

In addition to Straulino and Knowles, there was one 
other former world champion in the series, Charles deCar- 
denas of Cuba, and Bello of Portugal was also of top cali- 
ber, winning one race. The Russian skipper showed marked 
ability to windward but had an older boat that did not go 
well off the wind, where he was also weak on tactics. He 
proved friendly and pleasant as tenant of the next locker to 
the Americans at the Royal St. Kilda Y.C. and was a hos- 
pitable host to Low at dinner one evening on the Russian 
liner Gruzia that brought the Russian team to the games. 

The American sailors paid their own way, and freight 
for the boat, to Australia, making the expedition quite an 
expensive project. For Williams it was the climax to a long 
career of close misses in the big regattas. He has won many 
sectional and area titles and has often been near the top in 
the World Championships, but had never won the big one. 
His closest miss came in the 1947 World Championship Re- 
gatta at San Diego. Going into the last race he was ahead 
in the standings and made a perfect start with the gun. The 
only trouble was that it was too perfect. The wad of the 
starting cannon carried away his forestay, forcing him out 
of the race, and Knowles went on to win. 

Could the memory of that incident have been in the back 
of his mind when he decided to gamble on staying ahead of 
Knowles in the seventh race at Melbourne by crossing 
Straulino’s bow? Whatever the reason, a Gold Medal is his, 
and America’s reward.—BILL ROBINSON 
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be contested for by boats of any power, though the engine, 
hull and the driver must all be native to the country under 
whose colors they are running. 

The Harmsworth event was somewhat anticlimactic after 
months of advance huckstering. Shanty won the first heat 
over a 35-nautical mile distance at an average speed of 
94.772 m.p.h. to Supertest’s 89.313 m.p.h. Two days later 
on August 27, in the second heat, Shanty suffered a gear 
box failure and was forced to withdraw with Supertest 
completing the heat unchallenged. In her first lap, how- 
ever, Shanty had established a new Harmsworth record 
lap speed of 110.357 m.p.h., tossing into the discard the 
record of 102.676 m.p.h. established in 1950 by Lou Fa- 
geol in Slo-Mo-Shun IV. The third heat was a repetition 
of the first. 

In the far west the below-sea-level brackish-watered 


Salton Sea has long been a mecca for speedboating record - 


breakers, and 1956 was no exception. Ed Brown, E Racing 
Runabout National Champion of Sacramento, Calif., added 
to his title a new class record for five miles in competition. 

Bob Patterson, Van Nuys, Calif., upped his own year- 
old competition mark in the Cracker Box class at 68.545 
m.p.h. with his Dodge-powered Hot Cinders. Jack Col- 
cock, Seattle, Wash., had boosted the 48 c.i. hydro compe- 
tition level to 67.821 at an earlier August even at Salton 
Sea. Ernie Rose also found the California course t» his 
liking. In his Ford-powered Speedliner B Racing Run- 
about, Lil Bee, he captured a five-mile competition event 
at a scorching new record pace of 61.517 m.p.h. 

Other new marks established during the year at Salton 
Sea included Kansas City, Mo.’s Z-Z-Zip, a DeSoto-pow- 
ered Guess-designed 266 c.i. hull which was helmed by 
its owner Sid Street through the mile traps at 127.864 
m.p.h., top mark for any North American propeller-pow- 
ered limited class hydro. 

The Ohio River in the midwest provided courses for 
a number of major events. One was at. New Martinsville, 
W. Va., where Henry Lauterbach won the 266 c.i. National 
title. In a second title event on the same course, this one 
for the 136 c.i. hydros, Skeeter Johnson, Cambridge, Md., 
copped the title-go handily with two fists. 

At New York’s Buffalo Launch Club on the Niagara 
River, three national crowns were at stake. Ron Musson 
took the 7-litre crown as already mentioned. In E Service 
Runabout, keen rivals Harry Bickford, Hampton, Va., and 
Enock Walker of that same city finished the two heats in 
a point tie, having alternated first and second spots. Bick- 
ford was awarded the crown with his Skip-E on the basis 
of lesser elapsed time for the two heats. 

Howard Hibbert of Miami in his Jr. Prowler not only 
won the F Service Runabout National title at the Buffalo 
event but also established a new world’s speed record for the 
class, clocking his fastest five miles at 51.843 .m.p.h. 

The year’s Unlimited Class activities brought a variety 
of different drivers and boats into the limelight for never 
have so many unlimiteds run so often so well. At Picton, 
Ontario, Joe Schoenith’s Gale V took top honors. Jack 
Schaefer’s Such Crust III triumphed at St. Clair, Mich. 
Thriftway won the Gold Cup and the President’s Cup. 
U.S.1 took the International Cup at Elizabeth City, N. C., 
as well as the Detroit Silver Cup, and U.S./] the Governor’s 
Trophy at Madison. 

Regas captured the American Speedboat Champion- 
ship at the two-heat event following the President’s Cup, 
and Hawaii Kai’s campaign points (1452) challenged high 
point boat Shanty (1475), from among the twenty-five 
registered showboats, and many close to the game feel that 
the Kaiser job may top the propeller-driven Unlimited 
Class straightaway mark during 1957. 

—Hank W. Bowman. 
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: Brinktu 


MAHOGANY STEP 


BOARDING LADDER 


Featherlite in weight, 
the MT and MS Lad- 
ders have solid ma- 
hogany steps up to 
21%” wide. 'These are 
extremely rugged ladders . . . guaranteed to 
float. = covered hooks are marine proved 
. . . will not crack or chip. Brinktun’s 
ape all-aluminum ladders are still avail- 
able everywhere. Single step prices start 
at $6.00. 





RETAIL PRICE LIST 
MT-32 Two Step... .$13.50 MS-32 Two Step....$10.95 
MT-33 Three Step... 16.95 MS-33 Three Step... 13.95 
MT-34 Four Step.... 19.95 MS-34 Four Step.... 16.50 


NEW OUTBOARD CARRIER 


’ Makes Transporting a Snap 
TS-8 Will ‘carry even the largest 

f motors out today, and priced 
under $20.00. Motor may be 
mounted while unit lays flat. 
Dual wheels, oilite bearings, 
full price only $17.95. 


Write for Catalog 










“MYSTIC” 
22’ CRUISING 
SLOOP 


you canb 


You can build the most exciting sailboat of the year 
and enjoy sailing accommodations for three to five 
on the all new 22’ “MYSTIC.” There is no other boat 
of its class at this low price. Be sure you have all the 
facts. Send 25¢ today for the complete “Baycraft 
Story.” Motor Cruisers Available — 17’ thru 34’ 


BAY CITY BOATS, INC. piv. 8027 + 1833 First * Bay City, Michigan 
75 























tHe 1957 Sea Scamp. 
ONE OF 19 NEW STARCRAFT MODELS 
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TAKE IT ANYWHERE! 





@ WEIGHS ONLY 99 POUNDS 

@ 12 FEET OF FUN 

@ GUARANTEED ALUMINUM 
CONSTRUCTION 

@ ONLY $199.00 
(F.O.B. Goshen, Ind.) 
Round bottom. No upkeep, no 





1-10 h.p. 


get-ready . . . built from heavy 
duty, lightweight aluminum. Non- 
skid floor walk. Choice of wood 
or aluminum seats. Reinforced 
stern. Large safety floats built in. 
: Carries 15-year guarantee. No 
Ss bottom seams. 


“ 
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Bow Transom 
Beam Depth Width Motors Keels 














WRITE TODAY FOR 


eee STARCRALT 


CATALOG 
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STARCRAFT BOAT COMPANY 
Dept. PB-2 « Goshen, Ind. 
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Motor Carrier 
Light +» Simple 
Compact 


Makes motor handling 
easy. Off and on in sec- 
onds. Takes less space. 3 
sizes for most 5 to 35 h.p. 
motors. $17.95 up. Write. 
South Bend Tackle Co., Inc. 
« 875 High, South Bend 23, Ind. 
In Canada: Campbell Mfg. Co., 
Lid., Toronto (licensee) 


















BIG SAVE 2-24 THE PRICE 
OF FACTORY-BUILT BOATS 

BOAT Runabouts, cruisers, convertibles, fishing; 

43 models, 8 through (8 ft. Freight paid, 

$39.25 up. Assembled and finished by in- 

experienced owners, Luger boats equal 


factory-built in speed, handling, style, 
beauty; yet save you ‘2 to %. Owners 
Say: ‘Fastest boat on river.” . . 

















“Pleasure to assemble.” . . . “Everyone 
CATALOG admires my Luger."’ Thousands in use. 
Send for big, free boat kit catalog; also 


lists fibergias, hardware, accessories, 
Free! 






trailers, paint. Write for catalog today. 






Write 


















FLEET-MASTER 
SPORTLINE TRAILER 


NE of two new straight axle mod- 
els. Model SP-800 is built to han- 
dle boats to 16’ long weighing up to 


, wl 


Vv Peete 





800 Ibs. Walk-ways along tongue have 
skid proof finish. Winch, launch con- 
trol cable, walk-ways, coil springs, hy- 
draulic shock absorbers, transom and 
cradle rollers, and tail light are stand- 
ard equipment. 

MER., Alloy Marine Products, Inc., 
Algonac, Mich. 

8’ DINGHY 

Fiberglass boat for rowing, sailing, or 


outboard power. Measures 8’ long, 
with 4’ beam, 16” depth; weighs 49 Ibs. 





Kits will be available de- 
pending on how the customer wishes 
to finish the hull. 

MFR., American Molded Fiberglass 
Co., 65 Governor St., Paterson, N. J. 


Seats four. 


AQUILIFER 
A new 24’ runabout which carries two 
300 hp Connel Cadillac engines and is 
guaranteed by the manufacturer to do 


60 mph. Has an angular lapstrake 
monoplane bottom, and is constructed 
of oak and sitka spruce, with African 
mahogany planking. Outfitted with 
stainless steel exhausts, monel gas 
tanks, four monel silencers, monel “K” 
shafts, monel fuel lines, and monel 
nails. Screws and hull fastenings are 
silicon bronze. 

MFR., Ancarrow Marine, Inc., RFD 
13, Richmond, Va. 










SWITCH AND SHAFT SEALS 
Called Hexseals, these units are switch 
“boots” which fit over standard push 
button, toggle, and rotary switches to 
prevent the entry of dust, moisture, 
vapors, or other contaminants into the 





switch or at the mounting hole. Com- 
plete range of sizes, colors, and spe- 
cial threads is available in each item. 

MER., Automatic & Precision Man- 
ufacturing Co., 252 Hawthorne Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

BOAT PORTES 

Built in two sizes, 8’ x 16’ to accom- 
modate boats up to 15’ long, and 10’ x 
20’ for outboard cruisers and larger 
runabouts. They are constructed with 





galvanized pipe and covered with two 
color water proof and mildew resistant 
canvas. 
MFR., Culver Boat Corp., Marine 
Products Div., Winter Park, Fla. 
OUTBOARD RUNABOUT 
This new design incorporating a bot- 
tom development on the planing type 
monohedron principle can handle from 
25 to 50 hp; speeds from 25 to 30 
mph. 15’4” overall length, 58” beam 
at transom waterline, 65” maximum 
beam, 33” moulded depth, 24” free- 





board forward, 17” freeboard aft, 5” 
draft. Weighs 450 Ibs. For amateur 
building; sheet plywood planking over 
sawn frames. 

DES., E. G. McCrea & Co., North 
Hatlet, Quebec, Canada. 
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DRY ROT 


(continued from page 57) 


ture inside wood that is wet or lacks proper seasoning. 

If we have a piece of well-seasoned heartwood, a coat of 
paint will probably give it some protection by keeping 
spores off and reducing moisture absorption. But paint a 
piece of unseasoned wood and you will virtually insure that 
it will rot quickly. Except possibly where zinc oxides are 
used for pigments, most paint has little or no fungicidal 
properties and, as a matter of fact, its animal and vegetable 
oils make it a favorite breeding place for mildew, which is 
one form of fungus. 

In practice it is seldom possible to maintain a paint film 
entirely free of checking and cracking, especially at joints; 
and as soon as that occurs, the paint no longer excludes 
moisture but hinders drying out, and thus sets the stage for 
rot. Too many coats of paint on an old boat or house can 
cause rot to begin. Many a man has muttered, “I can’t 
understand why my boat’s planking suddenly started to rot 
out all over! She had more paint on her than any other 
boat in the yard and plenty of protection!” 

Mycologists agree that sensible application of the rules 
for rot prevention are far more important than whether or 
not the finished article is painted. Dr. Carl Hartley of the 
Department of Agriculture’s Forest Disease Laboratory at 
Beltsville, Maryland, remarks, “If I had a cabin cruiser, I 
would spend less time keeping up the paint on it, and with 
part of the time saved that way I would go over all exposed 
joints once a year or oftener with an oil can, squirting pre- 
servative into all joints that would take it. Some very tight- 
looking joints will take surprising amounts. in repeated 
dosing. This should be done in dry weather. The joints 
that won’t take treatment then are ones that don’t need it!” 

To get back to basic wood structure, the sapwood 


problem is a serious one as regards rot. Many of us have 
had the experience of digging up a fence post and finding 
the outer surface badly rotted while the core of the post 
was still hard and sound. This is an example of the relative 
rot resistance of heartwood and sapwood. When sapwood 
is used in new houses, it may or may not give trouble, de- 
pending entirely on where it is used and how likely it is to 
get wet. On boats, sapwood is a prime cause of rot. The 
Navy builds many of its special-purpose boats of wood, 
such as the nonmagnetic minesweepers, and the size of 
these craft is such that large timbers must be used. Boat- 
yards have to use what they can find in regional markets, 
and so much sapwood found its way into boats during re- 
cent years that chemical tests were devised so that yard 
men could make quick, positive identification between the 
sapwood and heartwood of commonly used species. 

Laminating opens up many possibilities in rot-resistant 
construction. Several mediocre timbers can be sawn up, 
the best material sorted out and laminated into a good tim- 
ber with modern glues faster than solid parts can be made 
by hunting and hunting for just the right size of sapwood- 
free stock. It may take years for a big timber to season 
properly, but when it is sawn up into boards they season 
so much more rapidly that they may be safe to use in a few 
months. The Navy appreciates this greatly, for it opens the 
way to swift construction without high rot risks. 

During the past few years there has been much publicity 
about the sad condition of the U. S. S. Constellation, a 
famous old fighting ship dating back to the Revolution. 
Her hulk is a mass of rotten wood—you can easily pull 
handfuls out of the deck and superstructure. Restoring her 
would be a multi-million-dollar proposition. The Navy kept 
her at Charlestown, Massachusetts, for many years along- 
side the Old Ironsides, wondering how to save her. As rot 
progressed, restoration chances became dimmer. 

(continued on page 79) 
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BOAT KITS 
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COMPLETE KITS AS LOW AS $49.95 





Custom-Craft features the World’s largest and most complete line of 
real performance boats and boat kits in the entire industry! Over 200 
Boats, Kits, Formed-hulls, Semi and Custom-finished models to choose 
from! Every type is included from prams to cruisers, inboard and 
outboard! Many exclusive models like the new Thunderbolt Series with 
revolutionary Flying Stern plus the sensational new Victory Series with 
new Bulkhead construction and Flying Transoms! They’re easier to 
build, too! SEND 35¢ FOR 1957 CATALOG. SPECIAL OFFER: 
Send $1.00 for big 52 page catalog PLUS valuable booklet “Boat 
Selection, Operation & Maintenance.”’ 


Over 200 new plans, full size 
Patterns and new Frame- 
Pac Kits! World’s largest 
selection! Designed for the 
amateur! All types: prams, 
kayaks, racers, runabouts, 
catamarans, houseboats, 
cruisers, inboards and out- 
boards! 6-40 ft. in wood-ply- 
wood and steel! SEND 35¢ 
FOR PLAN CATALOG or 
send $1.00 for catalog PLUS 
Amateur Boatbuilding Hand- 
book. 
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Shown above is the 19 ft. Twin-Trunk Victory Cruiser. [Kit price, $895.00 f.0.b. Buffalo] 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL FOR “BEST KITS” by Sportman’s Club of America! 















wood or metal hulls, car body 
restyling, etc.! Lasts a life- 


Four Resin Types: Polyester, 
Apoxy, Phenolic and Vinyl 


- . « each one formulated 

scientifically to give the very HARDWARE buyers! Prompt shipment. 
best results! SEND 10¢ FOR 
FOLDER or send $1.00 for 
folder PLUS valuable booklet 
**Fiberglassing your Boat or 








DEALER & AGENT INQUIRIES INVITED! 


DEALERS: Add Custom-Craft to your other lines of quality marine 
products! Kit sales lead to EXTRA profit SALES on many associ 
ated marine items like hardware, accessories, paints, motors, etc 
Many choice dealerships are still open . . . se hurry . . . establish 
yourself as the Custom-Craft Dealer in your area by sending for 
our complete DEALER PORTFOLIO! 


AGENTS: Sell Custom-Craft products from our Agents Portfolio! 
No stocking of merchandise! Sell to friends, fellow club members, 
etc. and make extra money! Get complete details on a profitable 
part-time business . . . send for AGENTS PORTFOLIO! 











Over 2,000 items from the 
nation’s leading makers of 


special racing fittings, acces- 
sories, trailers, marine en- 
gines, conversions, paints, etc, 


Most complete catalog avail- 


process for recovering 


no painting needed! 


able! Special savings to mail 


SEND 25¢ FOR HARDWARE 
CATALOG or send $1.00 for 
catalog PLUS booklet ‘‘Out- 
fitting and Handling.”’ Tells 
how to care for your boat. 


FITTINGS 
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FREE AIDS For BETTER BOATING 





Calling all boating enthusiasts. Listed 
below is a wealth of material on boat- 
ing, fishing and water skiing which is 
available to you, free of charge! Sim- 
ply send us the key number (shown in 
parenthesis) of each booklet, catalog, 
or guide you wish to receive, and we 
will do the rest. Send request to: 
POPULAR BOATING, Dept. 801, 
366 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
A Catalogue of Nautical Gadgetry. 
Many popular items for boaters are 
listed in this booklet. Ships Store, Inc. 
(75) 

Aluminum Boats. A pamphlet which 
tells the story of aluminum. boats as 
built by the Duratech Manufacturing 
Company. (76) 

Handyman’s Guide to Home Wood 
Preservation. A booklet which ex- 
plains how to make your wood struc- 
tures last longer, look better. The 
Dow Chemical Co. (77) 

Let’s Go Sailing. All about the Sun- 
fish, a boat that can be designed and 
built in the low-price sail field. Alcort, 
Inc. (78) 

Bounty II. A pamphlet that allows 
readers to get an advance look at this 
new, all-plastic auxiliary cruising- 
racing sloop. Coleman Boat & Plastic 
Co. (79) 

Nine Great New Outboards For 1957. 
The Scott-Atwater line for ’57 is un- 
folded on the pages of this pamphlet. 
Scott-Atwater Manufacturing Co. (80) 





Design, styling, accessories, 

mew for "57. Molded Plywoods, Ply- 

lap, aluminum, cedar strip. On display at 
Chicago and other boat shows. FREE Catalog. 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 
Dept. 14-57 Grand Rapids, Michigan 











BOAT PLANS-PATTERNS 
cnnonng® at gureeane? FRAME KITS 





serv 50¢ ror = 
ER 
OUR NEW — 
COMPLETE S — — 
CATALOG - 





GLEN L. marine, Box 568R, Compton, Calif. 








IG NEW BOAT CATALOG 


“Everything for Your Boat" 


60 Pages—1001 Items——SAVE MONEY NOW. 


Order by mail. Fully Illus. All kinds marine sup- | 
plies & Hardware for Small Boats, Runabouts, 
Cruisers, etc. We manufacture & guarantee. | 
Mail 25¢ postage today. HENRY DAHMER, Inc. 


& (Est. 1935) Factory, Union Beach, N. J. 
P.O. Keyport 8, New Jersey 





Custom Yachts. A number of beauti- 
ful yachts are pictured in this folder. 
Hubert S. Johnson. (81) 

Boat Kits. An entire line of packaged 
boat kits is presented in this booklet. 
Custom Craft. (82) 

Canoe and Boat Catalog. A colorful 
booklet showing a variety of canoes 
and boats. Old Town Canoe Co. (83) 
Marine Engine Conversions. Many 
questions On marine conversion are ane 
swered in this booklet, which also con- 
tains a chart for approximating speeds 
and propeller sizes for average instal- 
lations. Lehman Manufacturing Co. 
(84) 

America’s Finest Outboards. A num- 
ber of handsome plywood boats are 
presented in this catalog. Dunphy 
Boat Corp. (85) 

The Bosun’s Locker. This booklet con- 
tains a listing of many items of interest 
to boatmen. Dorham. (86) 
Marblehead “23.” A folder which tells 
the story of a sturdy Maine powerboat. 
Marblehead Boat Yard Co. (87) 

Boat Kits from the Land of 10,000 
Lakes! A fleet of top performers are 
pictured in this booklet. Luger Indus- 
tries, Inc. (88) 

Plywood Catalog. A new 12-page, 2- 
part illustrated catalog for 1957 that 
covers fir plywood grades, specialty 
products and application data in con- 
densed tabular form. Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Assoc. (89) 

Marine Products For Pleasure and 
Safety. A folder listing many types of 
life-saving equipment plus various 
items for boaters. Tapatco. (90) 
Anchors and Anchoring. All about an- 
chors, from their designs to their hold- 
ing powers are described in this book- 
let. Danforth Anchors. (13) 

Enjoy Gas Cooking Afloat. Illustrated 
brochure that will be of interest to 
all sea-going chefs. Suburban Marine 
Gas Service. (60) 

“How To” Book of Outboard Cruising. 
A booklet of important facts about 
outboard cruisers and cruising, as 
compiled by Robert J. Whittier. Evin- 
rude Foundation Publications. (11) 
Boating Films. A catalog of boating 
films compiled by the National Asso- 
ciation of Engine and Boat Manufac- 
turers, Inc. (49) 





Now That You're a Skipper. A six- 
page educational folder which gives 
information on basic seamanship, boat 
handling, and manners and customs 
of the water. National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers. (4) 
Accessories for the Boatman. This 
catalog lists hundreds of seaworthy 
aids designed to give you more fun 
afloat. The Crow’s-nest. (8) 

The Mobil Boating Book. A booklet 
for all boat owners, it contains handy 
tips for better boating. Socony Mo- 
bil Oil Co., Inc. (12) 

Interlux ‘Painting Helps.’ This concise 
booklet gives detailed instructions for 
the proper application and mainte- 
nance of all painted or varnished sur- 
faces, on all kinds of boats. Interna- 
tional Paint Co., Inc. (65) 

Sources For Charts And Cruising In- 
formation. A booklet listing various 
sources for charts. Socony Mobil Oil 
Company, Inc. (68) 

How To Build A Boat With Nails A 
booklet containing nail fastening facts 
for all build-it-yourself boatmen. In- 
dependent Nail and Packing Company. 
(50) 

How to Keep Your Boat Watertight 
This catalog contains a composite boat 
chart, plus a listing of products that 
will help you keep your boat afloat. 
H. B. Fred. Kuhls. (51) 

Simple Tests A booklet explaining 
how to judge binocular quality, it de- 
scribes the Exit Pupil Test, demon- 
strating the relative quality of the 
prisms used in a binocular. Other tests 
which relate to over-all binocular per- 
formance are also explained. Nikon 
Incorporated. (72) 

Boat Painting Tips A series of leaf- 
lets describing the proper application 
of anti-fouling bottom paint, hull 
paints and varnish. Baltimore Copper 
Paint Company. (73) 

Merriman Small Boat Catalog Thirty- 
nine pages of fittings. Merriman Broth- 
ers Inc. (74) 

Films Available to Boat and Ski Clubs 
Safety Ahoy Depicts the proper way 
to handle boats, read channel! markers 
and follow the rules of the road. The 
Automobile Insurance Co. (44F) 
Sails on the Sea Atlantic Coast Sail- 
ing, plus the annual Prince of Wales 
Trophy race from Marblehead to Hali- 
fax. Canadian Travel Film. (47F) 
Keel to Cruise The step-by-step pro- 
cedure for assembling a 14-foot kit 
runabout. Chris-Craft Corp. (35F) 





85 86 87 88 89 90 


Church Street Station, New York 8, N. Y. 





FREE AIDS FOR BETTER BOATING 


Please encircle the key number of each booklet you wish to réceive. 
Numbers followed by “F” are films available on loan to clubs. 


481112 13 35F 44F 47F 49 50 51 60 65 68 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 84 
Mail to: Boating Booklets, POPULAR BOATING, Box 628, 
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(continued from page 77) 

When and if she is ever restored, she will be much easier 
to maintain in sound condition, as will many other historic 
old ships and buildings in various parts of the world, thanks 
to modern wood preservatives. In the past, many ideas were 
tried and discarded. Creosote is a fine preservative for piles, 
posts and railroad ties, but in a house or a boat it smells 
badly and bleeds through paint. Tar is messy. One method 
of rot prevention which was used in wooden ships was “salt 
packing”’; the spaces between a hull’s inner and outer plank- 
ing were filled with rock salt. The idea was that any fresh 
water which seeped into these critical areas would become 
saline, and fungi cannot stand that. It worked, but it was 
hard on metal within the hull and required an enormous 
quantity of salt . . . about ninety tons were estimated as 
needed in 280-foot cargo ships during World War I. Other 
preservatives tended to leach out, were irritating or harm- 
ful to humans, or had any of several other shortcomings. 

Today, preservatives based principally on pentachloro- 
phenol or zinc and copper naphthenates have been so highly 
developed that their use is increasing swiftly—but not as 
swiftly as it should. Europeans appear to be much more 
interested in rot prevention than we are because of the 
dampness of their climate combined with the relative scarc- 
ity of good building woods. The use of preservatives orig- 
inated almost fifty years ago in Scandinavia, then spread 
to England, and finally to America. Windsor Castle, Bal- 
moral Castle, the Towers of London and many other his- 
torical structures are protected by them. They attain their 
preservative properties through fungicidal action, which 
means merely that they are poison to fungi. You might 
compare them to “crabgrass killers’—they get rid of a 
nuisance or menace without harming anything else. Since 
rot can begin deep inside a timber, a surface application 
of wood preservative is not a guarantee of immunity to rot. 
The best results are obtained through pressure impregna- 
tion, but since it is impracticable to use it on completed 
structures, either dipping or copious brushing must be re- 
sorted to. While not ‘perfect, these methods have been 
shown to be definitely worth while. 

Our homes and boats are among the most expensive 
things we buy during our lifetimes. We have the benefit of 
all of mankind’s experience and research. in wood decay to 
fall back on, and there isn’t a single rot problem that can’t 
be beaten quite handily by a good wood technician. It is 
about time we Americans became aware of the fact that 
wood doesn’t rot “because it gets wet” but because of a 
microscopic plant called fungus!—Bos WHITTIER 


Boat owners and builders desiring further information 
on technical details of wood rot in boats are directed to the 
following sources: 

1. Send 41¢ to Sales Department, British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
for a copy of their excellent and authoritative book- 
let, “Prevention of Wood Decay in Boats”, Forest 
Products Research Bulletin No. 31. 

Forest Products Laboratory, Madison 5, Wisconsin, 

is a Government agency from which a wide range 

of technical notes, bulletins and reprints can be ob- 
tained. State your interest or problem clearly. 

3. Cuprinol Division, Dartworth, Inc., Simsbury, Conn., 
is a well-known manufacturer of preservatives, will 
provide general or special information on request. 

4. Send to International Paint Company, Inc., New 
York 6, N. Y., for a copy of their free pamphlet, 
“Inter-Tox Preservatives”. 

5. The Flood Company, Hudson, Ohio, manufactures 
“Penetrol”, which, while not a fungicide, has been 
giving excellent preservative results in boats when 
used as a penetrating surface sealer in place of paint. 
Literature is available. 

6. Many boat maintenance books, such as those by H. 

A. Calahan, contain much practical advice on coping 

with rot and mildew. 
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RIDE HOME 
FROM THE 
PHOTO SHOW 
IN THIS NEW 
$2625 

TRIUMPH TR-3! 








Plan to attend the 11th Annual National Pho- 
tographic Show at the New York Coliseum Feb- 
ruary 16 through 24. You'll see an exciting preview 
of all new photographic equipment and accessories 
on the market. 


And, while at the show, be sure to visit POP- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Booth 64! 


You could win the sleek Triumph TR-3 sports 
car pictured above, and ride home from the show 
in style. It’s a car that combines sports car per- 
formance with family convenience... gets up to 
30 miles per gallon . . . and can hit 110 mph! 
Sports Cars Illustrated calls the Triumph “the 
car that’s unbeatable in its price class.” 


It can be yours free simply by entering the 
drawing at the POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
booth at the photo show. 


See you there! 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
BOOTH NO. 64 
NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SHOW 
NEW YORK COLISEUM 
FEBRUARY 16-24, 1957 
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USED BOATS 


15’ 1954 Lyman Runabout, 1955 25 h.p. electric starting $845 
Johnson motor, steering, controls, mooring cover.... 
/ 
18 1951 Chris-Craft Riviera, 95 h.9., good condition... $1750 
/ 1955 Chris-Craft Sedan, Fly Bridge, 105 h.p., com- 
26 pletely refinished, well equipped................... $5800 
33’ 1955 Chris-Craft Commander, a 145 we. A beau- 
tiful boat delivered new in 1956, used half season; 
OREFAS.. cc cccccccccerscerccecssceessesessesssesces $11,700 


and address for our complete list of over 100 good used boats, 
including a cabin boat with new 60 h.p. Gray for $1500. Over 
sixty used outboard motors for sale, guaranteed. 


DALE ‘Yacht 2 


—E OF AMERICA'S FOREMOST BOAT DEALERS 


Send name 





3ist year on the same site under the original owner-management. A friendly, 
reliable place to buy your boat, new or used. 


Painted, varnished, 
and ready to go! 


CLOCHL, BAY HEAD. NJ. 














Sailor’s Swap 


& Classified 











go to press after receipt. 


Ave., New York 17, N. Y 





SAILOR’S SWAP & CLASSIFIED 


Advertisements are not acknowledged, they are printed in the first issue to 


Rates and Terms: ‘‘Sailor’s Swap & classified are printed uniformly, (no 
bold face type allowed), at 35¢ per word including name & address or box 
number, with a minimum of twenty words. Check or money order in 
correct amount must accompany every 
ment to Sailors Swap & Classified, % 


advertisement. Send your advertise- 


POPULAR BOATING, 366 Madison 








ACF 34 ft. 1951 Palmer 120 HP 
about 420 hours. Sleeps six on foam 
rubber mattresses. Stainless steel 
galley with 75 lb. ice box, sink and 
2 burner alcohol stove. Enclosed 
head forward with basin 6’2” 
head room throughout. Completely 
equipped with new dinghy. Located 
New York area. Box 101, % POP- 
ULAR BOATING. 


INVENTORS—If you believe you 
have an invention, you should find 
out how to protect it. Send for copy 
of our Patent Booklet, ‘‘How to 
Protect Your Invention’’ and ‘‘In- 
vention Record’’ form. No obliga- 
tion. MeMorrow, Berman & David- 
son, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
244-A Victor Building, Washington 
we &: 

CAMERAS, Exposure Meters re- 
paired. All makes. Flash installed. 
Free estimates Empire Camera 
Service, Box 77-P, Times Square 
Station, N. Y. 36. 

225-266 SALLERS Hydroplane with 
trailer $500.00. Warren Olson, 631 
N. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 46, 
Calif 


ANSCO Color Prints by New Eng- 
land's Oldest Authorized Ansco Col- 
or Finisher. Wallet size, special 
10¢; 2% x 3%, 25¢; 3% x 4, 35¢; 
$x 5, 50¢; 5 x 7, $1.00; 8 x 10, 
$1.50. Anseo and Ektachrome Color 
Film $1.00 per roll processed. 35mm 
is mounted. Minimum Order $1.00. 
No C.0.D. Please. Guaranteed to 
satisfy or your money back. U. 8S 
Color Mart, Box 2222, Hartford 1, 
Conn 


FREE Catalog—Over 3000 Hard to 
Find Specialties for Fishermen. Net- 
craft Company, Dept. PF, Toledo 
13, Ohio 

BINOCULARS repaired, all makes 
and models. Authorized Bausch & 
Lomb, Zeiss, Hensoldt, and Bush- 
nell dealer. Tele-Optics, 5514 Law- 
rence, Chicago 30, Illinois. 





29 FOOT, Herreshoff-designed Shel- 
ter Island sloop with auxiliary out- 
board. Marconi stainless steel rig- 
ging. Cabin sleeps two. Hauled at 
City Island, N. Y. Price is $1500 
firm. Box 108 “% POPULAR BOAT- 
ING. 
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HAVE some used sails, mostly light- 
ning class. If need old but good 
working sails maybe these will fit. 
Box 107, “¢ POPULAR BOATING. 


30 FOOT Speedboat fast and beau- 
tiful $1600 or will swap for sports 
car or what have you. Box 109 
POPULAR BOATING. 


ZARA, 53’ Diesel Auxiliary Ketch 
available chartering in the Bahamas 
from Nassau, and Florida. Six ac- 
commodated. Write Captain Lam- 
bert, Jupiter, Florida. 

JOIN Bahama Cruise 140’ schooner 
leaves Miami to Bimini, Berry Is- 
lands, Nassau, Andros, Grand Ba- 
hamas. All expenses for 10 days 
$150. Burke, P.O. Box 1051, Miami 
Beach 39, Fla. 

FREE catalog describing famous 
Weems navigation aids and instru- 
ments. Send today. Weems Mark II 
Plotter (statute miles) $2.00 ; Weems 
Mark II N Plotter (nautical miles) 
$2.50; Dalton E-6B Computer 
$10.00 ; new Mark VIII-C Computer 
$2.50; new Casey-Myers Computer 
$4.00; Link Bubble Sextant $37.50; 
many navigation books including 
new Weems Air Navigation $6.00; 
Flying the Omnirange, Zweng $4.00 ; 
Electronic Navigation, Orman $4.50; 
Learning to Navigate, Weems and 
Eberle $2.00; Star Chart, Illyne 
$1.00. Do as other navigators, pilots 
and students do. Select your navi- 
gation aids and instruments from 
the Weems Catalog. Send for it 
today Address Department 12, 
Weems System of Navigation, An- 
napolis, Maryland. 





WORLD coverage of all current 
aeronautical maps and _ charts. 
Agents for Coast & Geodetic Survey, 
Hydrographic Office, Air Force. Free 
catalogue available. Pan American 
Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ven- 
tura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 





YOUR Favorite Color Slide As A 
Painting. Details Upon Request. 
Stemo’s Naturecraft, 2122 Oak 
Street, Northbrook, Illinois. 





ENGLISH Ailsa Craig Diesel For 
40’ Auxiliary 1200 RPM. Clutch, 
Reverse, Pressure Lubrication, 
Hand Start. Demonstrator, Run 
Under 10 Hours. Cost $1195 Want 
$725. Robertson, 80 Shore Road, 
Port Washington, N. Y. PO-7-7700. 








JACKSONVILLE 


(continued from page 49) 


the St. John’s 200 miles to Sanford, southeastward on the 
Intracoastal Waterway to New Smyrna, and westward in 
Gulf Water tributaries on the Suwanee. 

The city of Jacksonville, while not in itself a “tourist 
town”, is the hub of extensive tourist-area developments. 
An enjoyable vacation could be one spent with cottage 
headquarters at Jacksonville Beach (16 miles from down- 
town). The ocean surf is excellent for sun-bathing, swim- 
ming and shell-hunting, while a two-mile drive puts the 
vacationer in position to launch his trailerborne boat in 
the Intracoastal Waterway, with access to the St. John’s 
and other connected waterways as described earlier. State 
Parks in that area include Ft. Clinch, with camping and 
boating facilities; Anastasia, near St. Augustine, which has 
an excellent concrete launching ramp, and Crooked River 
State Park in Georgia. 

To the southwest of Jacksonville is the Keystone Heights 
region with a multiplicity of springfed inland lakes, and 
extensive tourist accommodations. From here, the trailer- 
borne boat can radiate to a variety of waters. State parks 
include Gold Head Branch, with inland lakes, launching 
ramp, cabin and camping facilities; Oleno State Park on 
a tributary of the Suwanee; camping and boating; and Su- 
wanee River State Park, camping and boating facilities. 

The JOC, which is building a fancy diamond-shaped 
clubhouse on the St. John’s River, isn’t the only organiza- 
tion of its type. The rapidly growing Gator Boat Club 
draws membership from the Ortega River area of south- 
west Jacksonville, and the Power Squadron contains a 
goodly representation of outboarders. Palm Valley, to the 
southeast, has its own outboard club. 

Indicative of the community’s outboarding enthusiasm 
was the “around Florida” trip a few years back that started 
in the Georgia headwaters of Okefenokee Swamp, traveled 
the Suwanee to the Gulf of Mexico, down the Gulf coast 
to Fort Myers; across the state via the Caloosahatchie 
River, Lake Okeechobee and the St. Lucie Canal to Stuart, 
Fla., thence south on the Intracoastal Waterway to Miami, 
and back up the Intracoastal and the St. John’s River the 
final 400-odd miles to Jacksonville—about 60 miles from 
takeoff point; all by water. 

Jacksonville’s affinity for trailerborne boating probably 
may be traced in part to the fact one of the nation’s 
largest trailer manufacturing firms, Peterson Bros., first 
began building Gator boat trailers there in 1946. The city 
directory also lists eight small-craft boat builders and 25 
marine dealers. 

There are three major marinas catering both to out- 
boards and inboards, and a dozen waterside outboard estab- 
lishments with parking and launching facilities. The com- 
missioners of Duval County, in which Jacksonville lies, 
have provided 14 public launching ramps, with 8 more 
proposed for construction in the near future. A 1956 
survey produced a conservative estimate that $2,500,000 
was spent annually in the county for pleasure boating 
equipment. 

In late October of 1956, Jacksonville set a precedent 
with a fall boat show, defying the usual “end of the 
season” sales slump. It lasted 10 days and attracted more 
than 100,000 viewers—all boatmen or potential boaters 
looking forward to Jacksonville waterways fun for the 
future.—Don CULLIMORE. 





ANSWERS TO BOATING TEST—Page 6 
y.. 2 6. (c) 11. (a) 
2. (a) and (c) 7. False 12. (c) 
3. (c) 8. (c) 13. (c) 
4. True 9. (ce) 14. (a) 
5. (b) 10. True 15. (¢) 
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THERE’S NOTHING LIKE A MARBLEHEAD “23” 


She's got dash, she's got power, she's got room and comfort galore 
and she handles like a dream! Three models—Cruiser, Day Cruiser, 
Bass Boat. Eldredge-McInnis designed, Maine built. 23°4” x 8’ x 2° 
round-bilged, non-pounding, extremely seaworthy. Fully Equipped, 
ready to go. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 
MARBLEHEAD BOAT YARD CO. 
700 Pool Road, Biddeford, Maine 
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145 HP PLYMOUTH V-8 


At left—Famous Plymouth engine, completely rebuilt 
and marine converted with all new components. Ready 

to install; ide al for salt or fresh water. 
use. Complete $ 


100 HP FORD V-8 at 
$450.00, 61 HP JEEP 
Engine at $395.00, 75 
HP WILLYS at $395.00 
And—Many others! 


145 HP CHEVROLET V-8 


At right—Regular proven C os a V-8 engine, fully 





rebuilt and marine convert all 
new parts. Ready to insta 1h and $ 
Se. SD 600600426 0e46's 00 


BIG SAVINGS—On complete Conversion Kits and Reverse Gears for many makes 
of auto engines. Low prices on hardware, paints, fittings, and all sorts of marine 
equipment. Write for FREE CATALOG today! 


STOKES Marine Supply Co. cotowattr micn. 
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Can you load a boat 
OVER A 3% FOOT CULVERT? 





Yes indeed. A Mastercraft boat trailer with its amazing 
loading-launching ramp, makes it possible to load and 
launch in many spots that you could never go before ... 
even over a high culvert or bank. 


MASTERCRAFT trailers, inc. 





NOTE TO ALL BOATERS: Try gypsy boating? Lots of fun trailering 
your boat to lake or beach anywhere. And you'll enjoy it even more 
with the easy loading and launching offered by MASTERCRAFT. 


Prices start at $112.00 FOB Middletown. See your Master 
craft dealer or write for free 1957 catalog today. 


82 MIDDLEFIELD ST., MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
8! 
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BOAT SHOW CALENDAR 


Feb. 1-10—-Kansas City Sports, 
Boat, Travel & Trailer Show, Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 

Feb. 2-10—New England Sports- 
men’s & Boat Show, Mechanic Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 2-10—Detroit News Boat 
Show, Detroit Artillery Armory, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Feb. 3-7—National Sporting Goods 
Association Convention & Show, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 7-10—Ninth Annual Boat and 
Sporting Goods Show, New York Ar- 
mory, Binghamton, N. Y.—Exhibit In- 
formation: Emery E. Jeffrey, 74 Ack- 
ley Ave., Johnson City, N. Y. 

Feb. 8-17, 1957—Chicago National 
Boat Show, International Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago, Ill_—Exhibit Infor- 
mation: Outboard Boating Club of 
America, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Feb. 10-17—Miami Sportsmen 
Show, Dinner Key Auditorium, Mi- 
ami, Fla.—Exhibit Information: Mi- 
ami Sportsmen Show, Dinner Key 
Auditorium, Miami 33, Fla. 

Feb. 15-24, 1957—The Great West- 
ern Boat Show, Great Western Exhibit 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif.—Exhibit 
Information: Show Management, 142 
S. Fairfax Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

Feb. 15-24, 1957—N. Y. National 
Sports & Vacation Show, New York 
Coliseum.—E xhibit Information: 


Lester Eisner, Jr.. New York Expo- 
sitions, Inc., 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Feb. 16-24, 1957—Jersey Coast 
Boat Show, Convention Hall, Asbury 
Park, N. J.—Exhibit Information: 
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Jerry Gasque, Director, Jersey Coast 
Boat Show, Inc., Convention Hall, As- 
bury Park, N. J. 

Feb. 22-27, 1957— 16th Annual 
Miami International Boat Show, Din- 
ner Key Auditorium, Miami, Fla.— 
Exhibit Information: Peggy Leyson, 
Director, 615 S. W. Second Ave., 
Miami, Fla. 

Feb. 22-27—Chesapeake Bay An- 
nual Boat Show, Fifth Regiment Ar- 
mory, Baltimore, Md.—Exhibit Infor- 
mation: Wm. E. Ames, Managing Dir., 
1006 Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 22-Mar. 2, 1957—New York 
Sportsmen’s and Vacation Show, New 
York Coliseum, New York, N. Y. 

Feb. 23-Mar. 3—Portland Boat 
Show, Pacific International Livestock 
Pavilion, Portland, Ore.—Exhibit in- 
formation: The Oregonian Promotion 
Dept., c/o The Oregonian, Portland, 
Ore. 

Feb. 22-Mar. 2—Buffalo’s Boat, 
Travel & Sports Show, 174th Armory, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Exhibit Information: 
George W. Collins, 425 Brisbane 
Bldg., 403 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Feb. 24-Mar. 3, 1957—New Eng- 
land Boat Show, Commonwealth 
Armory, Boston, Mass. — Sponsors: 
The Boston Herald and Traveler. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 3—Southwest Boat 
Show, Dallas Municipal Auditorium, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Mar. 1-10, 1957—San Francisco 
National Sports and Boat Show, Cow 
Palace, San Francisco, Calif.—Exhibit 
Information: National Sports and Boat 
Show, 369 Pine St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 

Mar. 1-8, 1957—Southeast Boat & 
Sport Show, Atlanta, Ga.—Exhibit In- 
formation: Martin P. Kelly, Managing 
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Director, United Sports and Vacation 
Shows, First National Bank Bldg., St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

Mar. 2-10, 1957—Annual Omaha 
Sports, Vacation and Boat Show, 
Omaha Civic Auditorium, Omaha, 
Nebr.—Exhibit Information: G. Ed- 
ward (Gus) Budde, Managing Direc- 
tor, Omaha Sports, Vacation and Boat 
Show, 425 South 9th St., Omaha 8, 
Nebr. 

Mar. 9-24, 1957—Annual Boat 
Show of N.J. Yacht Sales Corp., Point 
Pleasant, N.J. 

Mar. 15-24, 1957—Land-O-Lakes 
Boat, Marine and Tackle Show, St. 


‘Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn.— 


Exhibit Information: Earle L. Du- 
Monte, Chairman, Land-O-Lakes Boat, 
Marine and Tackle Show, 2645 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 

Mar. 22-31, 1957 — Southwest 
Sports Boat and Vacation Show, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, Dallas, Tex.—Ex- 
hibit Information: Martin P. Kelly, 
Managing Director, United Sports and 
Vacation Shows, First National Bank 
Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


SCHEDULE OF YACHTING 
EVENTS 


Feb. 2—Lipton Cup Regatta. Sail- 
ing Cruisers. Miami, Fla. 

Feb. 2, 3—F.G.C.Y.A. Annual 
Meeting. Fish Class. Sarasota, Fla. 

Feb. 5—Miami-Nassau. Sailing 
cruisers. Miami, Fla. 

Feb. 9—Nassau Cup. Sailing Cruis- 
ers. Nassau, B.W.I. 

Feb. 9-10—Southland Sweepstakes. 
Power Racing. St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Feb. 10—Orlando Yacht Club. Or- 
lando, Fla. 

Feb. 22-24—Winter Comet Cham- 
pionship. Comet Class. Miami, Fla. 

Feb. 22-24—Winter Lightning 
Championship. Lightning Class. St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Feb. 24—Washington’s Birthday 
Regatta. All Classes. West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


FISHING EVENTS 


Dec. 15-Mar. 15, 1957—National 
Fresh Water Bass Tournament, Lees- 
burg, Fla. 


Correct Craft Photo, Cypress Gardens 





POPULAR BOATING 









CORRECT CRAFT’S New Concept of Boating Pleasure! 
YACHT 
27’ BELLWOOD EXPRESS CRUISER 


POWER-PACKED FOR BRILLIANT A captain’s paradise . . . his ‘‘mate’s’’ dream of beauty, and 


OFF-SHORE PERFORMANCE luxury! The usual “extras” are standard equipment! Sleeps 
AT d Val 6 on deep foam rubber in 2 compartments. Triple hull con- 
Priced From $8485. struction: double planked mahogany bottom, sides and 





ran ileal transom plus heavy-duty marine canvas sandwiched between. 
yay ter Sit Beam: 8'6’’. Galley, lavatory, dinette, lounge. Power packed 
odldie Grates Gesdene \ up to twin 215 h.p. motors — 430 h.p.! 





20’ DEBONNAIRE .. . a high performance 


speedboat power -packed up to 285 h. p Correct Craft’s deep V hydro-dynamic hull 


Triple-hull and super-safety features. 


means your best boat buy 
— from blueprint to blue water! 


MORE USABLE POWER...no “stern squat,” no power lost in 


climbing uphill over the waves that roll up in front of squatting stern. 





_ MORE RUGGEDNESS. ... patterned after the most advanced con- 


22’ UTILITY . . . a heavy-duty, all-purpose 
boat at an economy price. Roomy and com- 


fectabie atth einen Gomeie af Gas. struction of the superb rescue boats developed for the U. S. Air Force. 


CORRECT CRAFT’S DEEP V HYDRO-DYNAMIC HULL is the finest 


example of monohedrin design in boating today. 


MORE SAFETY ... better balance, more directional stability and 


rudder control, maximum buoyancy. 





15° ATOM RUNABOUT-SKIER ... THE boat There’s a CORRECT CRAFT boat designed for you... See 
used at famous Florida Cypress Gardens these sea-going beauties from 14’ to 54’ at your local 
Tows 4 skiers! Absolutely tops in looks, a 

ruggedness, performance. dealer, or write: 





FEATURING DEEP VW HYDRO-DYNAMIC HULL 


Juvact 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 























“Sunday drivers’ never had it so good ! 


SunpAyY Drivine Is Fun Acain! A happy refuge Whatever your choice of boating fun, there’s an 
from crowded highways awaits you with an Evinrude to match it... most fun afloat in every 
Evinrude. Quietly, swiftly it takes you into the power class. Nine superb models for °57. Thrilling 
enchanted world of sun and spray and cool blue new high-performance 18 and 35 horsepower 
waters. So much to see, so much to do—cruising models that set new standards of big-load capa- 
skiing-—picnicking on secluded beaches. All so bility. New 12-volt electric starting. New high 
easy, SO inexpensive to enjoy! duty generator system. New fuel economy. A mag- 
nificently styled new Lark model. 


See Your Evinrupe DeaLter—He will gladly help 
you choose the right Evinrude for any type of boat 
Time payments available. For big full-color cata- 
log of the complete Evinrude line, 

write EvinrupE Morors, 4402 N. po 
27th St., Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. Find Your 


A Division of Outhoard Marine Corporation lle 


In Canada: Mfd. by Evinrude Motors, Peterborough se. Pages 
* 4 


os 


.Pwinrnude 


quiet outboard motors 





